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WATCH YOUR WORDS, 
Keep a watch op your words, my darlings, 
For words are wonderful things; 
They are sweet like the bee’s fresh honey; 
Like the bees they have terrible stings. 
They can bless, like the warm, glad sunshine, 
And brighten a lonely life; 
They can cut, in the strife of anger, 
Like ap open, two-edged knife. 


Let them pass through the lips unchallenged, 
If their errand is true and kind; 
If they come to support the weary, 
To comfort and help the blind; 
If a bitter, revengeful spirit 
Prompt the words, let them be unsaid; 
They may fissh through a brain like lightning, 
Or fall on a heart like lead. 


Keep them back, if they’re cold and cruel, 
Under bar, and lock, and seal; 
The wounds they make, my darlings, 
Are always slow to heal, 
May peace guard your lives, and ever, 
From the time of your early youth, 
May the words that you daily utter 
Be the words of beautiful trath. 
— Ezchange. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— If your head always directs your pupils’ hand, his 
own head will become useless to him.— Rousseau. 

— Things that have to be done should be learned by 
doing them.— Comenius. 

—— Books, like friends, should be few, and well 
chosen.— Foineriana. 

— “A straight line is the shortest in moral as in 
mathematics.” 

— “Experience is the best schoolmaster; but the 
school-fees are heavy.” 

— “Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle that 
fits them all.” 


— Were we as eloquent as angels, we should please 
some more by listening than by talking.— Colton. 


— Language is not an instrument into which, if a 
fool breathe, it will make melody.—Goldwin Smith. 


— Iwish to have them speake so it may well ap- 
peare that the brain governe the tonge, and that reason 
leadeth forth the taulke.—Roger Ascham. 


— The greatest pleasure I know is to do a good 
action by stealth, and to have it found out by accident. 
— Lamb. 

— The thing we want to save for our children is the 
habit of intense patient reading of the world’s few good 
books.— Talks with Teachers : Mayo. 

— A timid person is frightened before a danger, a 


coward during the time, and a courageous person after- 
ward.— Richter, 


~— The manner of your speaking is full as important 


as the matter, as more people have ears to be tickled 
than understandings to judge.— Chesterfield. 


— What a man knows should find its expression in 
what he does. The value of superior knowledge is 
chiefly in that it leads to a performing manhood. — 
Bovee. 


— Thinking, not growth, makes manhood. Accus- 
tom yourself, therefore, to thinking. Set yourself to 
understand whatever you see or read. To join thinking 
with reading is one of the first maxims, and one of the 
easiest operations.—IJsaac Taylor. 


— When a teacher runs to seed on “percepts” and 
“concepts,” and then, in a kind of second growth, 
flowers out in the “objective” and “subjective,” and 
bears fruit in the “ abstract,” you may know he is ripen- 
ing for——something.— Hducationist. 


— Young persons who expect to become teachers 
should heed the old adage. The time spent in prepar- 
ing for the work is not lost. It gives strength and 
courage. No person can teach what he does not know. 
But the teacher requires something more than mere 
knowledge. To know how to teach is far different from 
knowing what to teach.— Normal Index. 


— Would you teach for all time? Keep your eyes 
well on the ends, or rather an the aims, — the far-off, 
ultimate aims,—and beware of losing your efficiency in 
exclusive attention to immediate results. Never for a 
moment lose your faith in the universal law of love, 
which, in the emotional world, is as unfailing and as 
free from exceptions as the law of gravitation in the 
world of matter. Never for a moment lose your faith 
in truth, which, by the same law, the mind is destined 
inevitably to find; nor, in that supreme freedom of 
the will, to follow truth and love. 


— The Russian government has issued a circular to 
school-teachers declaring that they will be held respon- 
sible for the nihilistic views and tendencies of their pu- 
pils. What if they should be held responsible in all 
lands for the alcoholic drink tendencies and practices 
of those who wait upon them for instruction? This 
would be as unjust im the one case in America as is the 
other in Russia; but there is the germ of correct rea- 
soning in both, and the Russian proclamation is a man- 
ifestation of the growing opinion that public education 
has no justice in its demands if it fails to make true, 
loyal citizens.— Union Signal. 

How To Brcome a Goop TracuEr.—Study meth- 
ods of teaching and then originate yourown; study the 
character of your pupils, and then adapt your teaching 
to the peculiar traits of each disposition. Don’t try 
every new method, neither continue in the old ruts sim- 
ply because you were taught that way. Don’t make a 
machine of yourself, but put active life into every ac- 
tion, thought, and expression. Don’t give way to die- 
couragement because a pupil appears stupid and incapa- 
ble of being taught, but try plan after plan, and you 
will eventually succeed if the boy has any mind at all. 
Your work as an instructor of boys and girls is an ex- 
ceedingly noble one, and as a teacher you can and ought 
to be one of the best.— The N. C. Teacher. 


Tur “Penny Wisk anv Pounp Footisn” Poticy. 
—Itis sometimes thought to be a wonderful stroke of 
policy to discharge a teacher and get one for less money. 
I have known as much as $500 per annum saved from 
one salary, by the action of a kind of peanut-stand- 
keeper who had worked himself into the school com- 
mittee, and who measured the interests of the city in 
the same little cup,—it was all he had,—out of which 
he sold his peanuts. In consequence a superior teacher 
was lost to the school, and changes were made whose 


ill-effects will long outlast the services of the peddler; 


but to this day, and probably during his mortal life, and 
till the light of heaven shall illumine his honest but 


narrow mind, the man thinks, has thought, and will 
continue to think that he did great service to his coun- 
try! Five hundred dollars saved, and five hundred 
children interrupted in their study at a critical time in 
their life; five hundred families disturbed by the con- 
fusion at the school; many pupils thrown off the track; 
many others discouraged from going to the school; the 
large sums expended upon the school, and for the other 
teachers, made comparatively uselees for a time, and 
other evils of which the poor peddler is as ignorant as 
he is of the most elementary principles of that education 
which he had assumed to direct and control.— A. P. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass, 


SUPERFICIAL CAMPAIGNING. 
BY A. D. MAYO. 


We said, before the great meeting at Madison, that 
neither of the political conventions at Chicago repre- 
sented a political movement so radical as the revival in 
popular education emphasized by that assembly of edu- 
cators, The progress of the presidential campaign to 
date has abundantly confirmed that judgment. In- 
deed, so far, no presidential campaign on its surface, 
since 1860, has been so devoid of genuine interest as 
this. Beginning with a furious onslaught upon the 
public character of one candidate, provoking a retort 
that illuminates the private record of the other, it would 
seem to deserve the epithet applied by General Grant 
to one far less violent,—“ a campaign of slander.” Oat 
of it has emerged one declaration, to our mind more de- 
structive to good government than anything charged 
against either candidate,—the amazing declaration, too 
often repeated, that the private character should have 
no weight in determining the choice of the Chief Mag- 
istrate of the Nation. In all sincerity we say it, that 
no conceit so absolutely destructive of civil life, so com- 
pletely demoralizing to public virtue, has been launched 
upon the country since the foundation of our govern- 
ment; and the men and journals that have fathered it 
have forfeited all claim to moral leadership in American 
affairs, 

Only now and then has the real issue in national pol- 
itics come to the front, and that oftener in the South 
than in the North. That issue is the duty of the people 
to educate the coming generation for citizenship in the 
New Republic. It is this alone which imparts vitality 
to the questions now debated, and without it the most 
important of them evaporate into a warring wilderness 
of meaningless phrases and high-sounding words, Ifthe 
coming generation of American children and youth can 
be fitly trained in the education of the head, the heart, 
and the hand, all these questions of public policy will be 
discussed with a higher intelligence and a more decisive 
moral and practical aim, and settled on foundations that 
will abide. Otherwise, we shall flounder through suc- 
cessive eras of buncombe and blood, and finally be 
wrecked upon the rocks, either of Scylla or Charybdis. 

Doubtless the question of a free and pure franchise is 
vital. But what hope has any party of this in the pres- 
ent condition of half the states and three-fourths the 
cities of the Union? No sane statesman ever meant 
by the franchise a political campaign waged by boss 
politicians marching the hosts of ignorance “ like sheep 
to the slaughter.” It is not the American idea of the 
ballot that ten thousand men as ignorant as beasts, full 
of crude, wild, and violent passions, should be“ plumped ” 
into the quivering scale to decide the government of a 
great people. Until the parties everywhere stand solid 
for the education of the masses and summon every law- 
ful agency, local, state, and national, to this mighty 
work, the campaign cry for a free ballot has no real 
meaning, and will only provoke new sectional bitterness. 


No doubt the tariff and free trade present an issue 
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important for the material interests of the country. 
But, meanwhile, the shadow on American industry is 
cast by neither. The fundamental disability in our na- 
tional industry is want of intelligence and character in 
millions of American workers. What can free trade or 
protection do for a community abiding in the dense 
ignorance of semi-barbarism, with all the moral draw- 
backs thereby implied ? Such a community will starve 
in the most fertile valley of the South, or destroy the 
finest prairie of the West; and, under its brutal muscu- 
lar tillage, the destruction of agriculture itself is only a 
question of time. Out of such a people comes no ability 
for diversified industry, no capacity for skilled mechan- 
ism, no upbuilding of solid prosperity. A people in 
such a childish state cannot learn economy, will care 
only for the comfort or pleasure of the day, and will re- 
main poor and petty to the end. How can such masses 
of people be made to understand the laws of trade, to 
appreciate the obligation of debt, or how kept out of the 
hands of the pestilent demagogues who are howling 
blatant financial nonsense from Maine to Texas ? 


Of course our continent must have a head, and this 
Republic is destined to lead, and, in due time, to shape 
the political policy of the group of sister republics. 
But whether that leadership shall bring us out another 
Rome, pouring forth its armies to conquer peoples and 
despoil nations, or shall exalt us to a true headship of 
republican civilization, depends, not so much on the 
policy of any statesman as on the intelligence and char- 
acter of the masses. It is of far less account who are 
our leaders than what is the people. No class of public 
men ever did or will resist the temptation of a low, vic- 
ious, and stupid constituency ; while a virtuous, intelli- 
gent, and determined people will force good behavior 
for the time upon the most incompetent and designing 
ruling class. 

We do not suppose the higher sort of men engaged 
in this campaign do not know these things; but we 
look in vain for any vigorous or striking presentation 
of the one radical political issue,—the educational issue, 
in any quarter. After a sort adopted in every platform, 
it is postponed by common consent to “a more conven- 
ient season.” But the end is not yet. Our fathers will 
come up to the Capitol next December to find that ques- 
tion awaiting them, testing every man, and refusing to 
be put by. Horace Bushnell said, “ The soul of all ref- 
ormation is the reformation of the soul.” By this 
awful test must we stand or fall. 


NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF COUN- 
TRY TEACHERS. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, 


We are writing close by a little bastile of a school- 
house in the edge of acharming forest-grove. It is built 
of grayish stone set off witha thousand broad seams 
of white cement; just an oblong box in shape, with 
three windows on each side barricaded with ponderous 
shutters and a deep-set, solid door in front that will 
swing open some morning like a drawbridge and let in 
the romping children that, for all we can see, will leave 
hope behind when they enter. We trust some good, 
brave woman with a big, warm heart and a fertile brain 
will carry a flood of sunshine through that black looking 
door, and a determination to teach that noisy troop of 
children in the new, natural methods that never seem 
so fitting anywhere as in such a spot as this, where 
Nature comes more than half way, with open arms, to 
take her children close to her mother-heart. Stray 
arrows, tipped with the fire of the New Education, that 
have been shot at random all over the land, must have 
pierced these rural shades and fallen at the very feet of 
every teacher who will enter these prison-looking school- 
houses scattered along the banks of the Delaware. 


But somehow we fear that these walls will re-echo the 
old absurdities of our early school-days. We are afraid 
that this is the very place where “grammar is divided 
into orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody,” 
with the verbatim definition of each inevitably following ; 
and that here is where the important information that 
“ good usage is the standard of grammatical accuracy,” 
is an unquestioned fact. Does a reading class, only equal 


to St. Nicholas stories, go droning through the congres- 


sional speeches of a Webster or an Everett in some pon- 
derous Fifth Reader, while the big scholars delve for 
“square roots” behind the back seats, and the wee vic- 
tims on the front row serve his satanic majesty with 
hands and brains that have nothing else todo? We 
met a teacher recently who would fit in to just such a 
school as this. A curiosity as to Boston salaries led 
her to open a school talk, which we improved by lending 
her a much-talked of book, alive with the principles of 
reform-teaching. She returned it in two days, placidly 
remarking that it was “very good.” Not discouraged, 
we offered her the Journat or Epucarion, which she 
gave back, in the afternoon, in dead silence, a fact which 
we hope our editorial trinity will not feel too keenly. 
Now that pleasant, mature, kindly-disposed woman had 
taught school for years, but was so petrified by igno- 
rance and indifference that she did not even feel the 
warmth of the hot coals of fire she was handling when 
she read that book, if she did read it. The “ literature 
of her profession” was a dead letter to her, if “ profes- 
sion” can be applied to any dead-alive, clumsy teacher, 
who knows no more of what she is dealing with in the 
school-room than would a blacksmith in undertaking to 
cut adiamond. (We use the term “she ” in speaking of 
the abstract teacher, only because of the great propor- 
tion of females among the number, but we have not 
the slightest objection to fitting a coat to any masculine 
divinity who recognizes his measure.) 

Now we do not believe all such teachers are in coun- 
try schools. Not at all, The lack of adequate super- 
vision and opportunities of observation, and the impos- 
sibility of getting the stirring. up that the tedchers in 
the educational centers receive,—and which the best of 
teachers need,—doubtless makes the number of unam- 
bitious, inefficient teachers proportionally greater in 
remote country towns; but every school in the Union 
has this element of sleepy complacency among its corps 
of teachers as every good principal knows to his sorrow, 
and carries as a daily burden, imposed upon him by 
strong personal or political influences. There are a 
host of naturally strong, sensible, good women in coun- 
try schools that have never been taught how to teach, 
and have no more appreciation of their needs than they 
have of their golden opportunities. For years we have 
looked upon these opportunities with an envious eye. 
What are they? First of all the country pupil brings 
a much better mental condition into the school-room 
than city children. He is not schooled to the extent 
of losing all interest in it, and does not see in the past, 
present, and future an unending grind of school routine. 
School is an event to him, and has the novelty of a 
beginning and an end twice a year. He has roughed it 
with the elements; learned to work for what he gets; 
seen the planting and the reaping and the general work- 
ing of things, and buttons up a deal of shrewd philos- 
ophy under his little jacket, that never will lead him to 
expect to sit with open mouth and be fed, like a young 
bird in a nest. He has fibre, and a willingness to work, 
from the habit of helping himself so far through life, 
and if rightly managed will turn this working-power to 
prodigious results in a three months’ term. 


Then, again, it is no small advantage to have the 
privilege of one’s own judgment as to the amount of 
ground to be covered in a given time. To be able to 
take sufficient time to teach one thing thoroughly before 
taking another must lift a tremendous burden from the 
soul of a conscientious teacher who has been compelled 
to rush through half-done work to meet the demands of 
a given program. 

Look at the ease with which those children can be 
transferred to the open air. The “no-recess” matter 
could be quickly settled by giving them a few minutes 
of every hour out of doors, which could so easily be done 
with all the vexations of filing up and down corridors 
and stairways out of the question; and those few min- 
ates should be the “ physical exercises ” of nature’s own 
impulses, without the annoyances of narrow aisles and 
obstructing seats. How those frequent outings could 
be filled in leading the children to watch and discover 
the peculiar ways and means by which nature works out 
her successes in the great out-door laboratory, to which 
their attention is so seldom directed! We do not mean 
that this shall be so formal or exhaustive as to absorb 


the teacher's time, or injure her health by overwork 


given to its preparation; but if the end attained be 
only to teach them to observe and to think more good 
has been accomplished than by all the stiltei object les- 
sons that ever were invented. Take the su; roundings 
of this little stone school-house, for instan-e. A grove 
of changing foliage, dropping leaves, acorns, and chest- 
nut-burrs; an exquisite blue gentian here, and purple 
asters and golden rod over there; a gray rock half bur- 
ied in marvelous moss; @ leaping squirrel just darting 
from an old tree-stump; a running brook singing along 
over a rocky bed, making tiny islands, cascades, and 
every division of land and water ever named in the 
geographies,—are not these an embarrassment of riches 
to make the true, living teacher wonder which to ap- 
propriate first ? ‘Sermons in stones, books in running 
brooks” can be made something else than a poetic 
fancy. To show the children how to see and how to feel 
these things, with only time enough given to put a why 
after each one that shall lead them to seek the solution 
in after-years, is to do more for their real good than any 
machine method can ever tell how. Somebody has de- 
fined a cultured man or woman as one on whom none of 
the finer flavors of life are lost, and it is just this qual- 
ity of culture we would put into every “ course of study.” 
But it will be said that any teacher who is capable of 
this many-sided teaching, who can interweave nature 
and science in beautiful harmony, will not be found in 
isolated districts on starvation salaries. If such teach- 
ers were more common, and the standard of good work 
consequently higher, salaries would be greater as their 
social and financial worth came to be appreciated. This 
brings us to the needs of these teachers, and how to 
supply them. If the mountain cannot go to Mahomet, 
then Mahomet must go to the mountain. Here is where 
supervision can be of untold benefit, and make real the 
almost ideal place it has been given in the educational 
scheme. Not the supervision that comes with the 
clangor of official armor to frighten and freeze all the 
individuality out of a teacher, but some practical fellow- 
teacher, fresh from the school-room, who has not only 
made the art of teaching a study, but has tested the 
practicability of every new method before adopting it, 
with a conscientiousness and conservatism that has kept 
him or her from going up like a rocket to-day, to come 
down a stick to-morrow. 

If only some progressive board of education would try 
the experiment of such supervision for one year, in the 
remote country districts, we believe the result could be 
made a triumphant success. It should be of the most 
enthusiastic, warm-hearted, unpatronizing character, and 
only extend over such a limited number of schools as 
would enable the visits to be of frequent and regular 
occurrence. Let the teacher be consulted with, and not 
talked to; and let the visitor be as ready to learn as to 
teach, and a codperation of effort would certainly follow. 
Teaching by precept is well, but teaching by example 
is immeasurably better. We would have no supervisor 
in the land who would not, and could not take the entire 
school in hand, and illustrate not only good teaching of 
one particular group of children, but show how to man- 
age and absorb the other children who are not being taught. 
“ Ay, there’s the rub,” and the very secret of school 
management, 


To be able to step into one of these school-houses full 
of dull, listless children, and have them all out of doors 
and back again in five minmtes ina freshly aired room ; 
to set the little folks wild with a few crayon dashes that 
transfers that jumping squirrel they just saw to the 
blackboard for a talking lesson ; to take those larger 
boys and girls from their book “sums” and give them 
some practical arithmetic that they will. hear of again 
sometime in their lives; to send out that pale little girl 
for the acorn cups for the coming language lesson, and 
make an appointment with the stupidest looking boy to 
furnish one of the positive katydids that make the 
nights vocal in these regions, for the school talk at the 
next visit,—would such supervision and indication of 
ways and means make that future visit be looked for- 
ward to with dread by either teacher or scholars ? 
Would not all the teachers in that circle of visitation 
be ready for the next institute that came near them 
without the feeling of compulsory attendance with which 
they go now, and would not the right kind of educa- 
tional publications be read by these waked-up teachers ? 
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We have only suggested what has come under our 
eye at this writing, but each season will bring its own 
peculiar opportunities when once the teacher has been 
taught to discover and to use them. But we must not 
be understood for the moment that these attractive 
methods are to do away, or weaken in the least degree, 
the working-power in the children. Let that be kept 
at all hazards. J¢ is just that, and the self-reliance that 
came of the necessity of helping themselves, that has made 
the boys and girls educated in the old-time ways, in 
these same isolated achool-houses, the very bone and 
sinew of our country. If the reform methods ever lose 
their present and inherent value, it will be from the 
passivity and effeminacy of character, which will result 
from their misuse in unskillful hands. 


A LETTER. 


SENSIBLEVILLE, PRAcCTICALONIA, 
October 9, 1884. 
Most Esteemed Friends of the Order of Pedagogues : 

Allow me to introduce myself to you as Patience 
Reality, of the little village of Sensibleville, in the far- 
distant realm of Practicalonia. 

Having observed that natives of foreign lands are in 
your country heartily welcomed, and respectfully lis- 
tened to in all matters of information which they bring 
in regard to the customs and views of their countrymen, 
I venture to here set forth a few of the ideas and opin- 
ions prevalent among the good, honest folk of Practi- 
calonia. 

I may as well inform you, first as last, that I ama 
person of no great note, although I have raised my 
voice and had my say in all the momentous events and 
crises of history from our first forefather down. I have 
experienced both prosperity and adversity ; my coun- 
sels have ofttimes been received and perhaps as often re- 
jected. I have always held that mighty philosopher, 
Aristotle, with his truth-pointed weapons, as one of the 
brightest lights in my train of followers; but alas! his 
brother-sage, Plato, was decoyed by the wiles of my 
greatest rival, Dreamy Ideality. 

And this brings me to the point of my present re- 
marks. I wish to give you a little information about 
this rival of mine,—and not about her either, for my 
scruples against personal attack are of the strongest 
nature,— but about the influence of certain of her 
teachings. 

Experience has proved that my counsels are nowhere 
of more value than in the school-room,—in that hall of 
training where the mind is being developed which, in 
future days, is to bend governments by its powers of 
statesmanship, which is to arouse nations by its bursts 
of eloquence, or which is to soothe continents by its 
measures of sweetness and strength. Nowhere, I say, 
are my counsels of more value if followed, and it is right 
here that I find far too many traces of my rival’s in- 
fluence. My friends, here, if anywhere in this wide 
universe, must you deal with what is real! Look down 
into those black eyes wide-opened before you, with such 
an expression of innocence, while the deft little fingers 
belonging to that innocent young personage are 80 
stealthily trying the power of resistance of his neigh- 
bor’s skin. What is there of the ideal about that 
young piece of mortality ? Is the boy, so thoroughly, 
terribly alive, to be placed under the restraints of an 
ideal world, and to submit thereto? And yet I see that 
very thing tried. Young teacher, isn’t it true? You 
are constantly filling that brain of yours with all sorts 
of nice theories,—theories which adapt themselves so 
perfectly to practice when you try them upon the ideal 
pupil, theone existing in yourown imagination. Apply 
them to the pupil existing within the walls of your 
school-room, and with what success do you meet ? 

You have worked out a nice problem in discipline. 
You have every detail] fixed firmly in your mind. You 
know just what is to be said in this case, what is to be 
done in that. You have applied it again and again to 
forty little beings, the creatures of your own fancy, and 
it works toa charm. You attempt to put it into prac- 
tice in forty little beings of real flesh and blood. Why, 
what is the trouble? Here is confusion in place of that 
wonderful order. Here are difficulties and obstacles in- 
terfering with those nicely adjusted details, And those 


forty little beings of real flesh and blood scowl up their 
foreheads and wonder, “ What must we do that for ?” 
and “ What is the use of this?” “Why, what is the 
teacher trying to do?” You call up once more the 
little creatures of your own fancy. You ponder over 
them and seek the secret of your failure. Your system 
seems a perfect one. Where can the flaw be? Why, 
just open your eyes and see. You are experimenting on 
what is ideal! The boys and girls in your school-room 
are real/ 

Again, you are a wise youth. You think your fame 
will soon be heralded abroad through the land. You 
have racked that fertile brain of yours, and have arrived 
at a system which is destined to make the teaching and 
study of geography a very delight and joy. You have 
discovered a method of questioning which is speedily to 
bring about the long-desired reform in the teaching of 
that much-abused branch. And it can be put into prac- 
tice without a difficulty, Just summon before your fancy 
little Johnny Smith and try it. Now this happens to 
be the very same Johnny Smith who has been ques- 
tioned and experimented on ever since the day of the 
text-book had its beginning. To be sure, judged by 
ordinary methods, he must be quite a patriarch by this 
time; but never mind, he still goes by the name of 
Johnny Smith, and is a most obliging young person. 
You see by this time he has become quite used to serv- 
ing as a model ; and has learned to adapt himself to any 
circumstances whatever. Hence Johnny Smith is just 
the youngster you need in order to prove the perfection 
of this wise scheme of yours. Question him and see 
how obligingly he answers. Observe how naturally his 
answer suggests another question, and then another, on 
and on,—each answer leading to a question in advance, 
recalling a fact in view or suggesting some interesting 
event, until the lesson is finished; and the work has 
been but play. e 

Now, my wise friend, dismiss the tractable Johnny; 
and put out your leading questions to live young 
John Smith who sits in your school-room, awake, 
alert, ready for any new departure. Where is the ex- 
pected answer, the key-note which will so happily sug- 
gest the next question, and draw those young minds so 
smoothly through the task at hand? Why will the 
youngster so provokingly search his original little brain 
for anything, everything in reply, save the words you 
wish to hear? You are brought to a standstill. 
Where is the beautiful method of recitation which was 
to establish your fame throughout the land? You are 
disheartened. Call up Johnny Smith once more, and 
try again. He still replies as you would have him. 
What can the trouble be? Why, my friend, are you 
blind? Johnny Smith is simply an ideal/ Little John 
with his rosy, good-natured face, is live, real / 

And so, good friends, it goes. I see in print your 
astonishing theories, your new and improved methods, 
your faultless systems. And others, pleased with their 
apparent worth, put into practice these theories, follow 
the methods, adopt the systems. What are the results 
in far too many cases? Failure, discouragement, return 
to old-well-beaten pathways. And the cause of it all is 
simply this,—you mistake the ideal for the real. The 
remedy is just as easily stated,—drop the ideal and study 
the real. Dismiss for a life-long holiday the forty little 
beings, the creatures of your own fancy; and place in 
their stead in your thoughts the forty little beings who 
actually live and move before ‘you daily. Look into 
and study their natures, their natural bents and dispo- 
sitions, their minds and hearts. Then with such knowl- 
edge as a foundation, make as much progress as you can ; 
reach as soon as possible that perfect system of disci- 
pline for which we all long. Consign to his well-earned 
resting-place poor, persecuted Johnny Smith, and sub- 
stitute for him bright, mischievous little John. His 
young mind is well worth a careful study, and by thig 
study you will gain knowledge of a warm young heart 
as well. Then with such a basis, move up, perfect the 
well-known methods of recitation as much as you may 
be able; and your fame will gladly be heralded from 
pole to pole. Remember you are moulding the lives 
and characters not of the ideal, but of the real ; and the 
reward for success is sure to be greater, according as 


the work is grander. 


Such, my friends, are some of the sentiments and 


opinions of my country-people, the simple, honest folk 
of Practicalonia, 


Very respectfully, Patience Reauiry. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE ILLITERATES. 


BY J. BRECKENRRIDGE, IOWA. 


I desire to present to your readers what seems to me 
to be a feasible plan for conferring upon the illiterate 
youth a lasting benefit, and, at the same time, enable 
the State to obtain the smallest percentage of illiteracy. 
Very few that reach the age of fourteen without learn- 
ing to read will subsequently enter school of their own 
accord. I would have the State establish one or more 
schools, to be held five months in each year, Nov. 1st 
to April 1st, in which the illiterate between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty shall be taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. These scholars, being of the same 
grade, could be drilled by alternating the branches, 
during the entire school day. 

I believe that such a school could do more in one 
term of five months for this class of pupils than the dis- 
trict schools of the State would do in several winter 
terms, if the illiterates should attend. The State should 
provide board at actual cost for those able to pay, but 
for those unable to pay, both transportation and board 
should be provided free. If the State can compel a 
parent to send his child one mile for one day to be in- 
structed, it can compel the parent to send his child one 
hundred miles for one hundred days for the same pur- 
pose. If the State waits until the child is fourteen, the 
parents cannot reasonably claim that he will provide for 
the necessary education of his child; but if the parent 
knows that if he neglects his child until he reaches the 
age of fourteen, the State will then assume the guardian- 
ship of him, the parent will be much more likely to send 
his child to school before he arrives at that age. Will 
some one suggest a milder form of compulsory edu- 
cation ? 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY PROF. ©. M. WOODWARD, 
Director of the St. Louis Manual Training School. 


One who listened to the discussion on manual training at 
Madison during the sessions of the National Association (there 
were present 600 delegates from New England, 6,000 in all) 
needs not to be told that the air is full of schemes for the in- 
troduction of manual training into high schools and the higher 
grades of grammar schools. The recent action of the school 
boards of Baltimore, Toledo, and Chicago in putting manual 
training into their high schools, is likely to stimulate still 
more such messures. I do not intend, therefore, to say any- 
thing now to encourage this movement; on the contrary, I 
wish to speak a word of warning against inconsiderate action. 
The current is so strong that many are in danger of being 
carried off their feet. Ill-advised ventures run great risk of 
failure, and of bringing manual education into contempt. 

My advice is: 1. Goslow. 2. Do not mistake the shadow for 
the substance. 3. Treat manual training with dignity and 
respect. 

1. Goslow. Study what has been done elsewhere. Do not 
suppose it necessary to adopt the whole program of a manual 
training school at once. It is not even essential that you 
see the end from the beginning. Like a tree, manual educa- 
tion must be well planted, tenderly nurtured, and given time 
to grow. Woodwork and drawing will suffice for the first 
year. Use only hand-tools; leave engines and power-lathes 
till the second. Do not omit free-hand and instrumenta 
drawing. Let the pupils learn to stretch paper; to use instru- 
ments accurately and readily; to draw smooth, light, and 
heavy lines with india ink; to shade and space, and draw tan- 
gents. Pupils should always make projection drawings of 
their shop exercises. Teach how to work from a drawing, and 
how to make drawings of objects. Pupils should learn to see 
the object in the drawing, the drawing in the object. Buy 
good tools, but none which will not be used the first year, 

2. Do not mistake the shadow for the substance. Don’t set 
the pupils to making boxes and chairs and tables and cases for 
use at school or at home before they have learned the alphabet 
of woodwork. Teach the theory and care and proper use of 
tools. Choose typical forms, and let each exercise be short. 
Be logical, clear, exact. Execute difficult exercises twice. 
Study the try-equare and the gauge. Give class exercises and 
economize material. Avoid show pieces, and remember that 
training is the principal thing. The main object of manual 
training is not to make mechanics; it is to make boys and 
girls clear-headed, intelligent, and handy. 

8. Treat manual training with respect. Don’t put the work- 
shop into the .basement; insist upon dry, pure air and good 
light. Don’t crowd pupils, nor give them poor appliances. 


Give the teacher a good blackboard jand a chance to instruct 
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the class as a unit. Don’t think you must have shop work 
every day; three, or even two, exercises per week will do at 
first; but when your program is arranged, follow it.” Two 
hours of shop per day is enough. Don’t let the boys (and 
girls) who take drawing and shop work neglect their mathe- 
matics or science or literature. There are many avenues to 
culture; keep them all open. 

Your shop teacher should be well educated and a natural 
teacher. Don’t relegate manual training to the janitor. In a 
small school, the shop teacher may be also the drawing 
teacher or the teacher of physics. He should be paid as well 
and rank as high as any assistant. Beware of experienced 
mechanics who are reputed to be fine workmen, for they will 
scarcely appreciate your object, and will find it easier to do the 
work themselves than to teach pupils todo it. A bright young 
teacher who understands drawing can, under a good in- 
structor, learn all the woodwork necessary to begin with in 
thirty days of threes hours each. If you fail to find a good 
teacher, don’t get any; you can afford to wait; you cannot 
afford to fail ? 


DANIEL C. BROWN.* 


BY JOSHUA BATES, LL.D., 
Late Master Brimmer School, Boston. 


With the early life and home surroundings of our late 
brother, Mr. Daniel C. Brown, I have little knowledge; but 


‘I apprehend, like most boys from inland homes, the pecu- 


niary means of his parents were, perhaps, limited to a strict 
economy. Thus compelled, and trained by the circumstances 
of his early life to habits of industry and patient labor, there 
was laid in him the foundation for physical strength, mental 
discipline, and moral culture that gave prominence and suc- 
cess to his professional life. 

In his early manhood Mr. Brown commenced the study of 
medicine, but soon wisely concluded that the profession of a 
teacher would be a more appropriate niche for him to fill; one 
more congenial to his taste, and that promised to him a better 
opening for usefalness and success in life. He never regretted 
his choice, nor have his friends. After suitable preparation 
he commenced his career as a teacher, in Cambridge, now 
Arlington, and soon established a reputation as a competent 
and successful teacher. Many of his pupils, in the early years 
of his teaching, now men and women in mature life, most 
thankfully remember his faithful instructions, and will ever 
hold in fond endearment him who constantly labored to fit 
them to become useful members of society. 

Mr. Brown’s term of educational services in Boston covers a 
period of about 35 years. In the year 1849 he was appointed 
usher, and somewhat later, sub-master in the Brimmer School. 
A more genial and efficient associate in school-work, a more 
conscientious and able teacher, never crossed the threshold of 
the Brimmer. Ever prompt to duty, thorough in instruction 
and discreet in discipline, he assiduously studied not only to 
properly teach and educate all his pupils in practical and valua- 
able knowledge, but also to give such a moral bearing to all 
instruction as would tend to form in them a strength of char- 
acter that would make men pure in heart, efficient in business, 
well educated, virtuous citizens. 

While in the Brimmer, by untiring earnestness, by daily 
honesty in fulfilling all school requirements, and by his pra- 
dent and wise management in all affairs, he gave unvarying 
satisfaction to committees, received very unanimously the ap- 
probation of parents and the sincere love and gratitude of his 
pupils; and I can call to mind no instance in which occurred 
one word of misunderstanding, or even a shadow of unpleas- 
antness, during the six years of our codperate labor. 

On the election of Mr. Brown to the mastership of the Bow- 
doin School, his views on educational methods and school 
administration did not essentially change, though a wide field 
was now opened to him in which he could give full scope to 
the investigation of all theories and measures in school man- 
agement that might be suggested to his active and inquiring 
mind. Though he succeeded one of the most popular and 
thorough instructors that Boston has ever had enrolled on her 
list of teachers,—Father Andrews, as he was familiarly called,— 
yet the Bowdoin took at once, under his administration of 
affairs, a high rank among the best of our schools, which po- 
sition it has ever since justly maintained. 

On assuming the mastership of the Bowdoin, Mr. Brown at 
once took a more prominent part in all educational move- 
ments. His voice was heard in this Association and in public 
educational eonventions, not too often, but always with pleas- 
ure and profit. He never talked for the sake of talking, but 
alwaye spoke to the point in question, and discussed it with 
great frankness and decision. In manner of address he was 
modest and unassuming, never ostentatious or in any respect 
pretentious. His suggestions were practical, his views clearly 
stated and forcibly advanced and maintained. He left the im- 
press on bis hearers that he was a sound thinker, a wise man. 

Mr. Brown, in his social and professional intercourse, was 
attentive to all the proprieties of life. His manner was a com- 
pound of simplicity, urbanity, and dignity. The remarkable 

symmetry and completeness of his character was at once notice- 
able to all, even on slight acquaintance. The various qualities 
that made up the man were well balanced and harmonious. 
He never betrayed, in social or public life, the slightest mani- 
festation in personal manner, or in habits of thought, any of 
those eccentricities that astonish and bewilder. He recognized 


* Read at the October meeting of the Boston Masters’ Association, 


order as heaven’s first law, and to that law the movement of 
his mind naturally and easily conformed. His constitution 
was strong, his mind clear, active, and vigorous. He had 
such uncommon strength of purpose and perseverance that 
scarcely any obstacle was too great to be overcome. He had 
unbending integrity, never swerving from his honest con- 
victions, no matter what might be the temptation. He scra- 
pulously avoided giving needless offence, and was slow to 
impute bad motives when good ones might be supposed to 
exist. He was characteristically modest, more inclined to 
manifest deference toward others than to claim it for himself. 

It has been well said that, “ The proper sign of a great man 
is that he succeeds.”” Mr. Brown’s professional life was cer- 
tainly marked throughout with success, and for many years 
past he has ranked among the foremost teachers of our city. 
He loved his occupation, and his heart was in his work, True 
teaching requires skill, intuitive aptitude, and entire consecra- 
tion to all professional obligations. Vital success in instruc- 
tion is developed in the life and soul of the man, for the prime 
factor in every prosperous and efficient school is the teacher. 
Such a man was Mr. Brown. He was not only sincerely de- 
voted to his calling, and to the legitimate work prescribed by 
school regulations, but, also, he was ever ready to adopt pro- 
gressive measures in school management when fally convinced 
that such measures were practical, wise, and safe. He never 
sanctioned or adopted empirical methods, or without careful 
examination introduced into the school-room any crude or new 
notions in education. He heartily despised all shams in teach- 
ing. Mr. Brown was a close student, a sound thinker, and in 
token of his scholarship and his prominence in educational 
interests, several years ago, the degree of A.M. was conferred 
on him by Middlebury (Vt.) College. It was his constant 
thought and study to teach principles rather than facts, and in 
his teachings he aimed to discipline rather than cram the 
mind. The cultivation of the memory, and that instruction 
which quickens the perceptive, and guides the reasoning and 
r¢flactive powers, and gives acuteness to the faculties of com- 
parison and discrimination, be believed essential to intellectual 
attainment; consequently, the use of the text-book he con- 
sidered all-important in school instruction, especially with the 
older scholars. He always maintained, with Dr. Arnold, ‘‘ that 
the pupil should not be told by the teacher what he himeelf 
could acquire by close application and stady.” ‘It is no wis- 
dom,’’ says this model teacher of the Rugby School, ‘‘ to make 
boys prodigies of information and mere passive recipients of 
knowledge, but it is wisdom and duty to cultivate their facul- 
ties and discipline their minds.’’ Ever ready to receive sug- 
gestion and to learn from others, when settled in his opinions 
Mr. Brown was firm and decided, and conscientiously and fear- 
lessly acted up to his convictions. In the labor-loving student 
he especially delighted. “If there is anything on earth,’’ says 
Dr. Arnold, ‘‘ which is truly admirable, it is to see God’s wis- 
dom blessing an inferiority of natural powers, when they have 
been honestly and zealously culivated.’”’ In this sentiment 
Mr. Brown fully agreed, and wherever there was honest dili- 
gence and labor, whether in those of moderate or surpassing 
natural powers, it was regarded by him with true satisfaction 
and appreciation. 

Mr. Brown’s course through life was never marked by a false 
step, and we find no blemish in his character to mar his repu- 
tation, or for which there is occasion to invoke the charity of 
the world. 

Do not the results of such a life as the one we have now con- 

sidered bear the impress of true greatness and moral sub- 
limity ? Who can trace out all the streams of blessed infla- 
ence that have proceeded from him daring the period of his 
educational services? Especially, who can hazard a conjecture 
as to the ulterior results of his career as they shall be devel- 
oped in the process of coming ages? There are many, some of 
whom are in positions of influence and distinction, whose 
characters have been moulded, perhaps, chiefly by his instru- 
mentality ; so that, it is not too much to say that the man 
who now lies so peacefully In his grave is still acting through 
a thousand inflaences to bless his country and the world. As 
that slumber will remain unbroken while time rolls on, the 
living will still represent him on earth, through the example 
of his life, that will act with mighty power in forming the 
characters and destinies of the myriads he has influenced. 
The name of our departed brother we shall ever hold fra- 
grant in our memory, and as we dwell upon the virtues of his 
noble life, love sinks into forgetfulness any imperfections in 
him, whom the grave now covers, and affaction lingers with 
the tenderness of friendship in and around the places where 
he lived, walked, labored, and daily held converse with wife, 
child, friends, and his companions in professional life. 

Our friend now lives in a higher and brighter sphere, toward 
which we, my brothers, should daily be incited to aspire, that 
we may stand ready and equipped with the armor of righteous- 
ness when the hour of our departure shall come, 


— The Bureau of Education in its exhibit at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial made no pretention to completeness of detail, 
the exhibit was a mere outline. The display at the coming 
Worlds’ Fair at New Orleans will be simply perfect in every re- 
spect. Every kind of school and school appliance will be fully 
exemplified in every conceivable way. 


6 PAYNE ON TEACHING, — ror EVERY 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


LETTER FROM MR. EATON. 
Boston HIGHLANDS, Oct. 10, 1884, 

Mr. Editor :—Mr. Bicknell’s reply to ‘‘ W.”’ in your issue of 
the 9th inst. concerning ‘‘the removal of examinations as the 
test for the fitness of promotion,’”’ tempts me to ask him oue 
or two questions. 

First, in speaking of examinations, does he mean written 
examinations only, or oral as well? And, if both, under what 
conditions would he use each ? 

Second, in determining the fitness of the pupil to be advanced 
from grade to grade, does he wish the reader to understand 
him as advocating the setting aside of the judgment of the 
teacher and the principal, and, in its stead, the putting of 
‘simple, frequent, but thorough (examination) tests,” to be 
given by some proper authority ’’ outside of the school-room ? 

W. E. Eaton. 
REPLY. 


My hastily written note to a friend, appropriated to public 
service by my associate, is the occasion of the two important 
queries of Mr. Eaton. In reply to the first, I would say that 
it matters not in what form the examination is made, whether 
by written, oral, or sign language, provided the persons who 
conduct the examination get at a fair and just estimate of the 
pupil’s knowledge or mental status on a given subject or sub- 
jects. The method should not be a new one to the pupil, but 
one with which he is fairly familiar, so that the novelty of the 
process will not disturb the mental quiet of the examined. 
Any circumstance or event which tends to undue mental ex- 
citement vitiates the examination, in that the pupil is not at 
his best estate, nor in natural mood. The flourish and parade 
of examination papers on examination days by official examin- 
ers are more destructive of healthy mental conditions, often- 
times, than a whole term’s teaching can repair. When the ex- 
amination is regarded only as a part of the teaching of the 
child, and is conducted orally or in writing by the teacher, 
principal, or superintendent of the school, without the osten- 
tatious display which has made examinations so odious to 
pupils, teachers, and the public, we shall reach a healthy con- 
dition of testing the real value of the teaching work. In fact, 
and in a word, good teaching is good examining. 

Mr. Eaton asks when we should use oral and when written 
exercises in examining pupils. My answer is, oral examina- 
tions should be always practised unless the following reasons 
demand written examinations: 

1. Writing as a test of penmanship. 

2. Writing as a test of spelling. 

3. Writing as a test of composition. 

4. Writing as a time-saving and labor-saving process, by se- 
curing the individual attention of all the pupils of a school to 
one topic at the same time, 

As an educative process, an oral examination is of far greater 
value than a written one, for various reasons, Asa rale, the 
older the pupil the more thorough and more general should be 
the oral examinations, Written examinations belong to the 
little folks, and should decrease with the age of the pupils, 
other things being equal. 

Qaery second admits of but one correct answer. The qual- 
ified teacher is the best judge of the qualifications, and no other 
is capable of judging so wisely of his pupils. In the long run 
he is the wisest and most jast judge; in fact, the teacher is the 
chief-justice in this court of decision, which holds the fate of 
so many pupils in its hands. The principal, the superintend- 
ent, the supervisors, the school board, and the teachers or 
principal to whom promotions are to be made, are side or asso- 
ciate judges. The time of examinations, the methods, the 
topics, the standards, the ruling principles in judging their 
value, the offsets, the marginal differences, the msjor and 
minor considerations, should all be discussed and decided upon 
by the full bench before the examination is entered upon. 
When the examining court has agreed upon all these and other 
important details, the principal and the teacher are the execu- 
tive in carrying out the will of the consulting authorities. 
When the teacher cannot be trusted to carry out this purpose 
honestly and impartially, itis time to change the teacher or 
the method. 

Brother Eaton, do you agree or disagree? Let us have your 


answers to the same queries, 
THomas W. BICKNELL. 


LETTER FROM DR. ELLIS. 


RocuestsEr, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1884. 
My Dear Dr. Bicknell: — Your reply to ‘*W.”’ in the last 
number of THe JOURNAL on the subject of written examina- 
tions is so fully in harmony with the views I expressed in my 
recent report to the Board of Edacation that I venture to send 
an extract from my report under that head as a contribution to 
thisinteresting topic. I should like to see the views of some of 
our wisest and best saperintendents on this vexed question. 
Why not have a sort of symposium and talk the question over 
in @ frank and straightforward way, without the show of either 
rhetoric or sentiment, and so get at the averace opinion of the 
authorities, Yours sincerely, S. A. Eis, 
Supt. of Schools, 


EXAMINATIONS (WRITTEN). 


Among the hew rules adopted last year, in the revision of 
the school regulations, was one prohibiting the customary 


TEACHER, Bee page 265, 


monthly written examinations. This action was taken under 
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the conviction that some of our pupils were kept too much 
“gnder the harrow ” of written examinations, for either 
their mental or physical well-being. The regulation was re- 

ed by some as rather sweeping in its requirements, and 
the request was made that ‘‘ teachers be allowed to give written 
reviews at the end of each month in the grammar and inter- 
mediate grades, the number of questions in the grammar 
grades not to exceed twenty-five, and in the intermediate, ten, 
the same to be approved by the principal of the school.” This 
seemed like & reasonable request, but it was denied, the com- 
mittee replying that there should be sufficient time allowed in 
which to test the wisdom of the new rale before abandoning 
i, The assurance was given that, if it should appear, subse- 
quently, that the character of the work in these grades was 
suffering through the discontinuance of these examinations, 
they should be restored. 

The answer given seemed as reasonable as the request, and 
there the matter rests for the present. There is a general re- 
yolt throughout the country from the excessive number and 
quantity of the written examinations that have been obtained 
in many of the public schools, and the danger now is that we 
shall swing to the other extreme. While I deprecate as em- 
phatically as any one the abuse of written examinations, I 
should, nevertheless, regard it as a serious mistake to wholly 
abolish them. Liable as they are to abuse, and failing as they 
sometimes do of their purpose, there is, nevertheless, no other 
way by which the real scholarship of a pupil can be deter- 
mined, or his right to take his place in a particular grade, that 


is, on the whole, so satisfactory. 


ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS.— II. 


BY Z. BICHARDS, A.M., WASHINGTON, D C. 


In Tot JOURNAL of July 3, I proposed to answer the fol- 
lowing question: ‘* Why do the children of the present day, 
even uoder the most approved systems of grading and teach- 
ing, need to spend more than half their school lives to acquire 
not even a thorough and practical knowledge of arithmetic ?”’ 
This question shall be answered as briefly as possible. 

lst. For many years past there has been a constant ten- 
dency to introduce into works on arithmetic, matter which 
has nothing to do with pure arithmetic,—many rules which 
really belong to other branches of training, not arithmetical in 
character, and which, if learned at all, should be learned in 
connection with other branches. 

24. As the principles of arithmetic are very few, and as the 
real nature of arithmetic is evidently very superficially under- 
stood by many teachers and authors, a great many rules and 
variations of rules are introduced which serve to confuse the 
minds of pupils, rather than enlighten and train them. 

3d. Children are generally, at an early age, improperly re- 
quired to spend a large portion of their time in solving prob- 
lems, and in the practical applications of principles, which re 
quire more developed reasoning powers; thus violating one of 
the most important laws of psychology, which requires the de- 
velopment and training of all the mental powers before they 
can succeed in abstract reasoning. Practical or logical arith- 
metic requires the most highly developed reasoning powers. 

4th. Generally children do not learn the language of arith- 
metic at the first. In fact, it is rarely learned, under the com. 
mon methods of instruction, until the pupil has spent years in 
straggling with abstruse and oftentimes useless questions and 
problems, 

Very many authors and teachers seem not to have found 
out that the study of pure arithmetic consists in understand- 
ing how to read, to add, subtract, multiply, and d'vide only 
Jour kinds of numbers, and that this is all there is in pure 
arithmetic. When these few and vital facts are clearly seen 
and regarded, the time for studying arithmetic will be reduced 
more than one-half, and our children will have a better under- 
standing of arithmetic than is usual, and at the same time 
they will have a larger portion of their school lives for what is 
more valuable; viz., for the language-training, for the eye- 
training, hand-training, and heart-training which the ‘‘ New 
Education” requires. 


PARABLES. 


LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 


ou A tovisible things of Him from the creation of the world are 
manes: 20" i understood from the things that are made.” — Ko- 
PARABLE V. 

One day as I stood by the sea, a swarm of glorious insects 
filled the air; they were each like a tiny steel-blue needle, dart- 
lng through the sunshine; their wings were like silver tissue, 
their eyes like globes of light; I wondered whence they came. 

Then a naturalist pointed out tome a muddy pool, and on 
the dull bottom I saw some brown, scrawny beetles, moving 
slowly by jerks through the thick water. ‘ These,” he said, 

will all become dragon-flies, the beautiful creatures you see 
fljing on high; hidden within each scaly form below is a folded 
—o which shall one day burst the shell and come forth into 
i her all its beauty, to float o’er land and sea in light and 

Now, when the children are dull and stupid, or rude and 
naughty, and seem to choose the dark bottom of ignorance and 


evil, I comfort myself with the idea of the folded soul 
within them, like the dragon flies in the beetles, hoping it will 
grow within them. I would not have them do or think aught 
to mar those gauzy wings and fer-seeing eyes of the soul that 
waits to burst forth into light and purity. I fear lest they 
should put out one single globe of those great hundred-fold 
soul-eyes. ‘‘ Oh,” I say, “ dear children drive out of your hearts 
all bad thoughts, a’) selfish feeling, and do not harm that bean- 
tiful folded thing within you that is waiting to escaps, for it is 
your soul, and ‘‘ what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in Ta JovRNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial colamns, or over his signature. He cannot 
correspond with the writers. Cor 

shou 
demande ty; the pressure on our columns impera- 


EXERCISES IN PHYSICS. 


Mr. Editor :—Exercises in physics, similar to that suggested 
by Miss Guernsey, have been tried by others since the publica- 
tion of her article in Vol. XIX , No. 10, of the JouRNAL oF 
EpucatTion. During the spring vacation my pupils wrote an 
account of applications of such physical principles as had at- 
tracted their attention during the time they were athome. The 
following subjects were among those chosen: Points in physics 
illustrated by a doll; An application of the principles of 
physics; A boy unconsciously illustrating principles in physics; 
Mlustrations of some laws in physics. 

The examination and correctness of this work convinced me 
that no pupil should be allowed to give up physics until he is 
able to make practical application of what he has learned, not 
only by answering questions put to him, but by having attained 
the habit of explaining daily occurrences by the application of 
physical principles. Could not this result be reached in some 
degree by giving proper exercises ? 

A pbysical Jaboratory will not accomplish a great deal in this 
particular direction. To make laboratory work much more 
than an aid to the understanding of principles would be to give 
more time than should be given to physics. Any one who has 
had experience in teaching physics by the laboratory method 
knows this. In the proper sense of the term the pupil cannot 
be even a re-discover. He is simply made to see the reality of 
physical law; i. e., be is made a partaker in the physical knowl- 
edge of the race. To be even a re-discoverer, years of labo- 
ratory work would be required. Our aim, then, in the labo- 
atory, is to make pupils better acquainted with well-established 
principles than by the old method. School-time is insuf- 
ficient for teaching very much as to the applications of these 
principles. That must be done by arranging proper exercises 
for work at home. 

The introduction of laboratory work into a high-school course 
is not an attempt,—as some people seem to think,—to manu- 
facture great discoverers. To become an investigator, a man 
goes to a special school, or very likely to no such school: for 
high-school work ought to have taught bim how to find out 
what is already known, and how to use this knowledge in learn- 
ing something in regard to the unknown. 

Is it the number of pages that a pupil goes over, or even 
how many pages of a book on physics he is able to recite, that 
should constitute a test for ‘‘ passing in physics’’ ? It is rather 
whether he knows a few principles sufficiently well to apply 
them under all circumstances ? Would not an examination, 
something like the following, really constitute the proper test 
for promotion? 1. An examination on the demonstration of 
a few laws and their application as shown by the solation of 
problems, 2. An examination on the pupil’s power of apply- 
ing principles and laws by himself; this last would be two-fold ; 
(1) a mental application, if the term is allowable, when he 
would be given a simple subject to write upon; either of those 
above would do; (2) a physical application when he would be 
required to bring some simple piece of apparatus that he has 
himself devised to illustrate some physical principles. If he 
could do this last, would he not have mastered the subject of 
physics ? for it has not only taken possession of bim, but he has 
taken possession of it, and made it serve his purpose. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 1844, L. J. MARTIN. 


VALUE OF LEIGH’S PHONIC TYPE IN TEACHING 
READING. 


Mr. Editor :—I read your JouRNAL with both pleasure and 
profit, and am able each month to get valuable, practical ideas 
from it. 

In teaching reading to beginners, I think that there is no 
method to be compared to the phonic type of Dr. Leigh. This 
is no place to enter upon & demonstration of this proposition. 
In this school we have used the type for years. The success 
has been wonderful. We are able to read two more Readers in 
primary grades than the course of study asks. Tbe peculiar- 
ities in the pronunciation of foreign children disappear, 
apd there is an ease of enunciation that comes, usually, 
only after years of drill. Now I think that you would make 
the primary teachers of the country your debtors if you would 
permit, in that type, & half column, with directions for use, for 
several issues. I presume Dr. Leigh would, upon application, 
prepare them, I know that there are hundreds of teachers in 
the country who never heard of the type, and who would be 
grateful to you for introducing them to a method of teaching 
which is emphatically ‘* Reading without tears.”” You need, I 


trust, no argument to prove this. Just now I have neither 


time to write, nor, [ presume, you time to read it. Please to 
give my proposition careful attention, and I think that your 
good sense will see that there is sense in my proposal. 
Respectfally yours, 8. Hieerns, 
Public School No. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


METHOD OF STUDYING MIND GROWTH. 


We give below the program of the first semi-monthly meeting 
of the teachers of the Franklin (Ind.) County public schools, 
held Oct, 18, as of value to all teachers interested in the 
subject; —and surely no teacher ought to be without interest 
in a topic of so great importance, 

1, Recall from a former discussion the characterization of 
mind-growth. 

2. Recall, also, the characterization of a mental process. 

8. The method of studying (using the process to measure) 
mind-growth, 

a. Mark the phenomena of mind,—as facts. 

1. Importance of accuracy in such observation. 

2. Difficulties to be avoided: (a) personal bias; (b) un- 
familiarity with mental phenomena in general; (c) the tyranny 
of methods. 

b. Mark the phenomena in their order. 

1. The idea of sequence in mind experiences. 

2. Importance of the factor, time, in these observations, 

c. Mark the conditions;—antecedent; (1) individual dispo- 
sition, (2) previous training. 

d. Mark the conditions: co-existent, (1) present states of 
mind; (2) current activities of mind; (3) social surroundings, 

e. Make careful comparison of successiva markings, 

1. Compare sets of phenomena with their conditions. 

2. Compare sets of conditions with their phenomena. 

8. Supply conditions and note sequent phenomena, 

References. — Johonnot: pp. 46, 47; 60-5; 284-6. Lewes: 
pp. 96-100. pp. 159-170. Bascom: Induction, pp. 283-90. pp. 
4267. Haven: pp. 19-20 R. G, Boonsg. 

THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE, 

Mr. Editor :—I was much interested in reading in Tux 
JOURNAL of last week Dr. Mowry’s article on the election of 
the president of the United States. But he says that the pres- 
ident is elected on the first Wednesday in December when the 
electors cast their votes. (1) Suppose the three lists from any 
State should all be lost, or stolen and destroyed, and that the 
vote of that State should turn the scaie; what then ? Can the 
electors of that State vote again? Then sgain (2), suppose 
one of the electors from any State should die before the first 
Wednesday in December, cen his place be filled ? a. F. 

Massachusetts, Oct. 20, 1884. 

Ans.—(1) The United States law is very explicit concerning 
the voting of the presidential electors, but it does not cover the 
point our correspondent raises. If the electors in any State 
cast their votes, and make the three certificates properly, and 
these certificates, for any reason, fail to reach the president of 
the Senate before the second Wednesday in February, when 
the votes are to be counted, then there is no way that the vote 
of that State can be counted. The vote will have to be de- 
clared on the basis of the certificates which at that time have 
been received. (2) But if one of the electors dies or,is found to 
be ineligible, or is sick, or insane, and unable to attend the 
meeting of the electors, the State laws provide for filling the 
vacancy. The ordinary method by many of the States is to 
this effect: If there is no election, or the elector dies, the Leg- 
islature can appoint to fill the vacancy; but if the elector, being 
duly elected, is absent, the remaining electors can themselves 
fill the vacancy before they proceed to the vote for president 
and vice-president. W. A. Mowry. 


OPTICS. 


.—Is a picture always formed upon the retina when- 
ever we see, and if so, what evidence is there in proof of this? 
A READER, 


Ans.—A ray of light falling upon the retina gives rise toa 
sensation of light; but, in order that distinct vision of any ob- 
ject may be obtained, a real image of that object musé fall upon 
the retina. This is effected by a series of lenses and media 
arranged in a dark chamber, the iris acting as a diaphragm. 
The image may be seen experimentally by looking at the hinder 
surface of the transparent retina after the sclerotic has been 
removed from the back of aneye. The image is inverted upon 
the retina, but we unconsciously correct the inversion as a re- 
sult of experience, and consider objects upright although they 
appear the opposite. G. L. W. 


QUERIES. 

What work can be obtained that will give date and short 
account of circumstances that gave rise to the various inven- 
tions of the age? I wish to teach by narration to children, 
In the absence of a globe, what is the best method to make 
small children understand the rotundity of the earth, the in- 
clination of its axis, etc. Mrs. Suz G. Newron, 

Greenwood, Wise Co., Texas. 
—Will some one please answer ? 


— I am gisd that all your publications flourish, they deserve 
to do so. ey are full of grand suggestions which seems to 
me the true object of such papers. No teacher can be success- 
ful who isonly an imitator, no matter how perfect the imita- 
tion, Algernon 8. Higgins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PAYNE’S Science and Art of Education. 
See page 266, ; 
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Boston, Oct. 23, 1884. 


SUPERINTENDENT KLEMm’s article on “ Methods in 
Teaching ” will be found of special value to many. It 
was first published in the Hamilton Daily News, for 
the benefit of the people of his own city, where it did 
good service in creating a healthy public sentiment, and 
informing the people of the methods in vogue in the 
schools. From its applicability to all schools, we have 
solicited it for the columns of Tar JOURNAL. 


Tue address of Dr. Joshua Bates before the Associa- 
tion of Boston Masters is commended to the careful 
consideration of our readers. It is a paper so well 
written ; such an honest and heartfelt tribute from a 
veteran teacher to the worth of his brother and friend, 
who was first taken; and withal, is the record of a life 
so noble and useful, giving in chaste and beautiful 
a setting a lesson of value and interest to the whole 
teacher’s profession, we are unwilling to omit a single 
paragraph. It is therefore given in full. 


Our associate editor, Dr. Mayo, will deliver five lec- 
tures on “ The South at School,” in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
Boston, commencing on Saturday, Nov. 8, at 11 a. m., 
and continuing the series at the same place and hour 
Saturday, Nov. 22 and 28, and Dec. 6 and 13 The 
tickets for the course are placed at the low price of $1.00, 
and may be obtained at our office, at Willard Small’s 
bookstore, Franklin street, or at the door of the hall 
previous to the lecture. All interested in the South 
will find this opportunity a rare one to learn concerning 
the work from one so familiar with it as is Dr. Mayo. 

; 


Tue Worcester County Teachers’ Association will 
meet at City Hall, Fitchburg, on Saturday, Oct. 25. 
Papers will be read by J. D. Miller, Leominster ; Henry 
W. Brown, Worcester; Dr. H. T. Faller, Worcester ; 
Ray Greene Huling, Fitchburg; Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
Concord; Miss Capen and Miss Goodwin, Worcester ; 
Miss Abbott, Fitchburg; and Miss Pitts, Leomister. 
Teachers are requested to bring a lunch basket. The 
session will hold from 9.45 to 400, with a short recess 
at noon. A large gathering is anticipated, and the 
most important topics will be presented. 


A RICH programme is prepared for the next meeting 
of the N. E. Association of School Superintendents, to 
be held in rooms of School Committee, Mason street, 
Boston, Friday, Oct. 31. Besides the report of the 
Committee on Language, there wiil be ten-minute 
papers on “ Industrial Kducation,” “How to Effect a 
Judicious Cut-down in Geography,” “How Reading 


aa Ya well, and Dutton respectively. 


Aloud should be Taught in our Schools,” “Should 
Alcoholism be made a Special Subject of Presentation 
in our Schools ? ” “ The Superintendeney in its Relations 
to the Committee, the Community, and the Teachers ; ” 
prepared by Messrs. Seaver, Tarbell, Dwelley, Coggs- 


Tue School Committee of Springfield, Mass., at a 
late meeting, received a protest from twenty-eight 
practicing physicians of that place against the climbing 
of stairs by the school-children. They call attention to 
“the present arrangement in the high and grammar 
school buildings, which requires pupils between the 
ages of ten and fifteen years to ascend several flights of 
stairs many times daily, causing, we believe, severe 
injury to health and proper physical development.” 

These doctors say that it is unhealthy for children, 
especially girls, to ascend stairs too much, In dis- 
cussing this question, the Springfield Republican says: 

** One-half the pupils in the high school, the girls, have to 
climb one flight of stairs besides the outside steps, the boys be- 
ing on the lower floor. Once a week, Friday, all have to go 
up one flight more to the hall, In the Elm-street school, the 
only grammar building in the city where there is more than one 
room on the third floor, the older classes were moved to the 
first floor several yeare ago, so much complaint was made, 
There are now forty-five of the younger pupils in each of the 
four rooms in this building. In the other three grammar 
buildings there is only one room on the third floor, containing 
about one-tenth of the pupils. It is thought a similar change 
to that at Elm Street might be made in this. Such a change 
would be wise, even from a business point of view, as it would 
bring the principal’s office in a more convenient place. In 
none of the primary schools are there more than two stories. 
Some changes will probably be made, and, in any case, no 
more buildings over two stories high will be built.’’ 

The attention of committees has been frequently 
called to this subject of late, and we are gratified to 
observe that most of the new school-houses in various 
sections of the country are conducted with due regard 
to the laws of hygiene in this respect. We had the 
pleasure of a careful inspection of two fine school-build- 
ings of twelve rooms each, lately built, in the city of 
Seattle, Washington Territory, which were but two 
stories in height. Why cannot all school houses be 
built in like manner ? 


ARE TEACHERS TO BE DISFRANCHISED? 


We occasionally hear it said that teachers should not 

engage in politics. It is sometimes asserted that 
ministers should refrain from all meddling in political 
affairs. Indeed, the feeling is not seldom apparent that 
politics is such a dirty business that all good men should 
keep aloof, and leave the whole matter in the hands of 
the ale-house politicians. But it is equally apparent 
where these sentiments have their origin, and what 
class of minds agree to them. We suppose it still re- 
mains true that no class of persons should, from their 
business or calling, be debarred from the political 
franchise. Above all, the more intelligent and the 
moral portion of the community should be constantly 
exhorted not to neglect their responsibility to the 
public. Voting and the power to vote are more a duty 
and trust imposed than a privilege conferred. 
We are shocked at the principle contained, and the 
spirit manifested, in the following resolution, offered by 
Dr. Moran, in the Boston School Committee, on Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 14th: 


Resolved, That the board considers it a reprehensible act for 
any person to circulate or cause to bea ervulesed among the 
teachers in the public schools any petition or document re- 
questing the signatures or support of the instructors in the 
interest of any candidate or candidates for membership to the 
School Committee; and, further, that the board holds it to be 
improper and censurable for the instructors in our schools, or 
any of them, to take active part in our municipal politics for 
the ee of influencing the election of members of this 


This resolution was laid over, and the committee 
adjourned. 
We find in the Australasian Schoolmaster that a 
correspondent, who signed himeelf “Novice,” pro- 
pounded the following question : “ Would it be a breach 
of any rule or regulation of the Education Department 
for a teacher to use the pages of the Australasian School- 
master to criticise or comment on the conduct of an 


inspector when visiting a school?” The paper replied : 


insert it in the columns of this paper, in which he 
should attack an inspector by name, he would assuredly 
hear from the department, rule or no rule. The depart- 
ment is bound to support its officers.” 

And in a republican government, the department is 
not only bound to support its officers, but to perpetuate 
its officers. It must, forsooth, become a close cor- 
poration! Why not let it so become, in fact, then? 
Why not let the board elect its own successors? 

The first part of the resolution is possibly capable of 
two interpretations: “For any person to circulate 
among the teachers in the public schools any petition 
or document requesting the signatures or support of the 
instructors in the interest of any candidate or candidates 
for membership to the school committee,” etc. 

If this means “to circulate in the public schools,” of 
course it goes without saying that no such thing should 
be allowed in the schools ; that is, in the school-houses or 
in the school hours; but we presume the intention of 
the mover was to forbid the circulation “among the 
teachers ” of “the public schools.” 

If this is the meaning it is simply a piece of imper- 
tinence. The “ right of petition ” is a sacred, republican 
right. Moreover, with all due respect, the honorable 
School Committee of the city of Boston has no right to 
prevent any person from circulating a “document re- 
questing the signature or support of the instructors,” or 
of anybody else, “in the interest of any candidate 
for members of the School Committee,” or for any 
other office in the gift of the people. 

Suppose Richard Roe, a blackemith, asks John Doe, 
a schoolmaster, to support William Smith for a member 
of the School Committee; what are the honorable 
School Committee to do with the aforesaid Richard Roe, 
the blacksmith ? Can they hail him before their body, 
and subject him to fine and imprisonment ? 

But now suppose that Richard Roe happens to be a 
school-teacher, and he asks his brother teacher to vote 
for his friend Smith. Now, forsooth, it is “a repre- 
hensible act!” “ Poor Richard” can be hailed before 
his superior officers and repremanded for engaging in 
so “ reprehensible an act!” 

We trust the teachers of this city need feel no alarm 
lest their political rights and privileges will thus be 
abridged. The several later amendments to the United 
States Constitution will continue even to them, as a 
class, their political rights. Nor will the Boston 
School Committee be likely to stultify themselves by 
the passage of any such resolution as the above. 

It is not, however, creditable that such a proposition 
should have been made. We hold that those Boston 
teachers who are voters are as intelligent and 
honorable a body of men as can be found in any calling 
or business, and their opinion as to who will be likely 
to make good school-committeemen is worth as much as 
the opinion of most men in the community. That 
opinion has been sought for hitherto, and will be likely 
to be asked hereafter, and, being given, it will prob- 
ably be taken at its proper value. 

Since writing the above, a brief article has appeared 
in the Boston Advertiser, signed by Col. Homer B. 
Sprague, the efficient principal of the Girls’ High School 
of this city. We cannot do better than to append the 
protest of Colonel Sprague and his reasons therefor: 

“Now, without arguing the matter at length, permit me, as 
one of the teachers, to protest against the passage of that 
resolution, and for the following, among other reasons : 

1, The teachers, many of whom are parents, are more deeply 


interested than any other class in securing the proper manage- 
ment of the schools. 

2. The teachers, from their position, are naturally among 
the best judges ‘of the character and qualifications needful in” 
members of the school committee in order to seoure such man- 
agement, 

8. Teachers ought to set before their pupils the example of 
patriotic interest in the welfare of the community, and 
especially in education as the chief basis on which free insti- 
tutions rest, 

4. Teachers ought neither to be sycophants, idiots (in the 
Greek sense), nor cowards, but self-respecting, public-spirited, 
and fearless.’’ 


—A letter from Georgia says: ‘Do keep ths Blair Bill 
stirring. I am very much afraid the project will be a failure 


unless it passes the present Congress. Universal suffrage, in 
the actual state of things, tied a millstone round our necks. 


“If * Novice’ were to write us a letter, and we were to 


It is hard to say that the measure was constitutional but that 
it is unconstitutional to lighten the stone.” 
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FROM BOSTON TO ALASKA. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, —(II.) 


The great highway from Oregon to Alaska is a watery way, 
and the steam carriage is a commodious steamer of the Oregon 
Improvement Company’s line, from San Francisco through 
Puget Sound, along the British Columbia Coast to Alaska and 
return, by monthly trips. As our steamer on the August trip 
was not yet due, we had two days or more to visit along Puget 
Sound before sailing for the North. With a map before him, 
the reader can better understand the line of march which these 
letters will point out, 


PUGET SOUND. 


This remarkable inland sea, or rather archipelago, is in the 
northwestern part of Washington Territory, and was first ex- 
plored by the English navigator, Vancouver, in 1792, and 
named Paget, after one of the officers of his expedition. 
Without any exception, this sound is the largest and finest 
barbor in the world, as it is a great, deep, inland sea, with s 
coast-line,—including the island,—of 1.700 miles, and opening 
into the Pacific Ocean, through the Straits of Juan De Fuca, 
on the north and west. Around this vast expanse of waters, 
and visible from the deck of the steamer, are mountain ranges, 
with thirteen great snow-peaks lifting themselves far above the 
ranges, and standing in bold relief against the sky. There is 
no feature of the scenery so striking and impressive to the 
tourist as these solitary white peaks. Away in the northeast 
stands Mount Baker, 11,000 feet high; a little to the east, 
Mount Shukean, 9,900 feet; across the Sound, to the westward, 
is Mount Constance, 7,777 feet, and Mount Olympus, 8,183 
feet; across the Sound again, to the southeast, Mount Rainier, 
from 12,000 to 14,000 feet; to the north, Mount Aiks; to the 
south, Mount Adams, 9,570 feet, and St. Helen, 9,750 feet; 
while over in Oregon are Mounts Hood and Jefferson; an 
assemblage of mountain peaks, in impressiveness, without 
their equal on the continent. 

As in Oregon, so in Washington, the eastern traveler is im- 
pressed with the odd Indian names. Among the rivers and 
creeks are Skoo-kum-chuck, Klickatat, Meihon, Skwchkwaicet, 
Sleeklokokul, Newankam, Nisqually, Ohalat, Skowamish, Hy- 
askwahalaos; Skwutuatliilwhu, Pilchuck, Manastash, Queets, 
Wyatch, Stillaynamtch ; among the villages are Puyallup, 
Squak, Steilacom, Whatcom, Telm, Nenolelops, Skokomish, 
Tumwater, Skagit, Napooin, and Seelah, with the cities and 
counties of Tacomah, Teneno, Coulitz, Snohomish, Chihalis, 
and others wherein are preserved the memories of an occu- 
pation by a rapidly decaying race of Indians. 

The waters of Puget Sound are well stocked with fish, and 
at one place on the shores of the Sound, between Olympia and 
Victoria, it is said that clams are obtained weighing from 
twenty to forty pounds. The country adjoining the Sound is 
covered wiih valuable timber, such as fir, spruce, hemlock, 
cedar, and pine. The fir is the most abundant, and has an 
average market value of of $10 per M feet. We were surprised 
not to find the California redwood in Oregon and Washington, 
but was told by Cyrus Walker, Esq., an old lumberman from 
Maine who has been in Washington Territory since 1853, that 
this wood is not found north of the California line. There are 
over 20,000,000 acres of fine forests on the Sound, yielding 
lumber for all uses, from furniture to ship-building and rail- 
road purposes, and for all parts of the world. Mr. Walker 
ships his annual cut of 70,000,000 feet of sawed lumber 
to California, South America, Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
China, and Japan; and ship-spars to England and France. 
His estimate is that the Sound mills turn out, at least, 
800,000 000 feet of lumber annually, at an average selling price 
of $10 per one thousand feet. Choppers and loggers get from 
$60 to $75 a month and their board, while the ox-drivers and 
mill superintendents get from $100 to $125 a month. The 
highest wages paid to any male school-teachers in Washington 
Territory do not exceed those paid the latter officials. 


Besides the great wealth in her forests, Washington has in- 
exhaustible supplies of coal and iron in her mountains, two of 
these coal mines already yielding an annual product of half-a- 
million tons of excellent bituminous coal, and Seattle is, to-day, 
one of the great coal depots of the Pacific Coast. 

Olympia, the capital of the Territory, is at the southern ex- 
tremity of the sound, and of steam navigation, and derives its 
importance solely from the fact that the Territorial Legislature 
sits here annually. ‘* When in the course of human events” 
the territorial capital shall be transferred, as it must be, to 
Yakima, or to some other more central point, east of the Cas- 
cade mountains, few people will find especial reasons for dwell- 
ing at Olympia. 

Tacomah is the accredited northern and western terminus of 
the Northern Pacific railroad. Ten years ago the forests held 
possession of the town site, where to-day stand 1,000 houses, 
stores, and public buildings, with the finest hotel north of Sau 
Francisco and west of St. Paul. A western town is a miracle, 
both in the result and the method of its growth. To-day the 
town site is covered with thick forests; to morrow the wood- 
man settler has conquered a hundred monarchs of the forest, 
and converted a portion of them into a log house or a rough 
board shanty. The next day the all-conquering fire has 
consumed the fallen timber, stumps, root, and branch; and 
possibly the incendiary spark has kindled a torch for the set- 
tler’s cabin, only to make way for the framed house of the fol- 
lowing day. Charred stumps from 6 to 60 feet high stand in 
back yard and front yard of this new town to testify to the for- 
ate’ prior claim ta the antl. while on all hands we see the evi- 


dences of great enterprise in the fine stone hotel, Tacomah, | adopted by Massachusetts, in common with six other States. 
with its elegant interior of cedar finish, and a royal good | Previous to this year, the school authorities could give free 
table, having for its northern outlook a great sweep, from its | text-books to destitute pupils, and, by local option, to all; and 
eminence of 500 feet above the water, the land-locked sound | the latter system was in force in several cities and towns. In 
with its delightful island scenery, and, on the east, no less a| Boston, last year, nearly one-half the school-children were 


crowned head than Old Mount Rainia, newly christened Ta- 


comah, with its 7,000 feet of glacial ice and snow above the 
4,000-foot snow line, 

Seattle, the oldest and largest town on Puget Sound, has a 
population, variously estimated, from 9,000 to 12,000 people. 
It is beautifully located on a range of hills, sloping gradually 
to the harbor, which is a fine anchorage ground, and already 
accommodates a large amount of shipping. Seattle hasa grand 
future before it, and, in evidence, one has only to note the en- 
terprise and public spirit of the people who have built up so 
substantial a town in afew years. Large business blocks, fine 
residences, a large, first-class hotel, several vigorous newspaper 
publishing houses, horse railroads, steam and rail communica- 
tion with Portland and with all parts of the Sound, fine school 
buildings (the Washington School costing about $40,000), a 
graded school system with efficient teachers and a superintend 
ent, fine churches, a good administration of city affairs, with a 
taxable property estimated at $9,000,000, the State University 
with an able faculty and a good number of students, and a 
people with a genuine determination that their city shall be 
the first on the North Pacific coast in all that makes real pros- 
perity; [all testify to the solidity of character of the men and 
women who are building this beautiful town, and to the un- 
conquerable faith which Seattle has in its own resources, and 
the growth which must be realized in the years to come. We 
must confess to a feeling of true pride as we rode through the 
streets of that far-off city of our northwest coast, in thinking 
that the pioneers of the new West were the sons and daughters 
of the East, and that the wealth they are so rapidly accumu- 
lating from waters, forests, mines, soils, commerce, trade, is 
the honest earnings of honest toil, educated to labor in the 
workshops, on the farms, and in the schools of the Central or 
Eastern States. One of the sources of wealth of Seattle is to 
be found in the valuable coal mines which have been opened 
northeast of the city, and from which thousands of tons are 
taken annually and shipped to Portland, San Francisco, and 
other Pacific ports. Very near are the famous hop-fields of 
the White River Valley, where the farmers raise the largest 
amount of hops in the United States. The average yield per 
acre is about 2,500 pounds; the cost of production is about 8 
cents, while the selling price varies from 15 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. We were indebted to James Frankland, Esq., and 
Hon, Thomas Burke, of Seattle, for kind attentions and for 
valuable information concerning the interests of that flourish- 
ing town. 

In our next letter we shall take leave of Puget Sound at 
Port Townsend on the steamer ‘* Ancon”’ for Alaska. 

Tuomas W. BICKNELL. 


DRIFT. 


— One point in the matter of free text-books is not touched 
upon by Mr. Carrigan, and seems to be overlooked by the zeal- 
ous friends of this measure,—the valuable effect of ownership 
of the text-book by the child. One of the most valuable agen- 
cies of culture is the association of knowledge with the book 
from which it is derived,—the very shape, type, pictures, help- 
ing the mind, and a thousand fond recollections clustering 
around the well worn volumes, This influence is not fancifal, 
but vital, and more powerful in proportion to the intelligence, 
imagination, and moral activity of the student. A compulsory 
free text-book law tears up al! these associations by the roots, 
for no such feeling can attach to a book loaned from anybody, 
and of course few children would buy their books from outside 
parties in such case. We believe that in this, as in some other 
reforms, we may sacrifice too much to the desire for uniform- 
ity. We believe every parent who prefers should be permitted 
to buy, and every child to own a text-book, although the State 
should protect the people in the expense, If it be said this 
perpetuates the idea of caste, we reply, by no expedient can 
you make the situation of a poor man the same as of his rich 
neighbor. If the poor man is protected in all his rights, and 
receives the same educational opportunities for education as 
the rich, he must undertake the difficult task of bearing the 
trial of his poverty, as all men must of their special disabilities. 
To insist that every child shall borrow his school-books to save 
the sensibilities of those who must is hardly American doctrine. 

— The chronic obstruction of the preparatory department 
in our American colleges is one of the most serious drawbacks 
to the higher education. Nowhere have we seen 80 satisfac- 
tory a solution of the question as at Ann Arbor, Mich. Here 
the city free high school is organized with a complete arrange- 
ment to prepare students for the University of Michigan. At 
very moderate expense pupils are admitted from abroad and 
thoroughly fitted for either of the University courses. Of the 
500 students in the school, probably half are of this sort, and 
the tuition therefrom is a large item in the support of an excel- 
lent free high school for the youth of the city. The same ar- 
rangement holds in various parts of the State. There is no 


ason why this system of developing'the free high school, with 
wine adjusted to the college, should not go on, and 
be adopted in ali the large towns, toa greater or less extent, 
both East and West. May it not be that, in many cases, there 
is a waste of power in multiplyiog special preparatory schools 
for special colleges, while the people’s free school can be so 
broadly and fully adapted to the work in hand ? 


— Mr. E. OC. Carrigan has put forth a very intelligent and 


complete explanation of the new Free Text-book System 


/ 
2 


Supplied with free books. Mr. Carrigan shows that the final 


cost of school-books, under the free system, wil! be one-fifth less 
than formerly and the plan will secure a great increase of at- 
tendance; that children use loaned books, as they do library 
books, better than their own property; and looks forward to 
the universal adoption of the law. Whether he is correct in 
the legal opinion that the Massachusetts law forbids the sale of 
books to pupils who prefer it, must be decided, we suppose, by 
the courts, 

— In 1876 Lev. Robert Collyer, in Chicago, stirred up some 
good women of his church to open a training-school of domestic 
service for girls, in a part of the city known as “ Little Hell.”’ 
In eight years the school had grown till it involved an annual 
expense of $1,400. Mr. Eli Bates left a bequest of $20,000 for 
a school-house, and, on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 5, the half- 
dozen Unitarian clergy, with the people of their churches, 
dedicated a spacious building under the name “* Unity Church 
Industrial School.”” Here is an excellent way to develop this 
needful feature in the training of a large class of children in 
all our cities, —a way, we believe, far more effective than the 
attempt to reconstruct the common school into a double-headed 
institution, as proposed by some. 


Every Teacher Should Possess 


PAYNE'S GREAT WORK 


— on — 


The Science and Art of Education, 
UNABRIDGED AMERICAN EDITION, 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


From Hon, Joun D. Putiereics: “I consider Payne’s Lect- 
ures oue of the best educatioual books in our language.’’ 

FromC. C. Rounps, Prin. of State Normal School, Ply 
N.H.: “Itisone of the best books in the whole range 
educational literature.”’ 

From A. G. Boyprn, Prin. State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass.: ‘‘ The most suggestive and helpful book that I 
have found,”’ 

From D.B. HAGAR, Prin. State Normal School, Salem, Masa.: 
** It ought to be read by every teacher; it is a work of great 
value to practical educators.’’ 

From J. O. Wiison, Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. : 
‘In my judgment it is the best book on the science and art of 
teaching to be found in the world.”’ 

From JaAmEs MACALISTER, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: “Itis not only the best, but the cheapest book on the 
subjects of which it treats in the English language,”’ 

From L. Dunton, Prin. of Normal School, Boston, Mass. : 
** These lectures are among the best writings on the subject in 
the English language ” 

From Cou. F.W. PARKER, Prin. of Cook Co. Normal School, 
Chicago: ‘‘I advise every teacher to buy and study Payne’s 
Lectures. No teacher can afford to be without the book.” 

From 8. M. Mason, Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston, 
Mass.: ‘' No teacher can afford to be without this work. It 
presents, in the clearest and most concise manner, those prin- 
ciples which underlie all good teaching.”’ 

From I, N. CARLETON, Prin. of State Normal School, New 
Britain, Conn.: ‘In my opinion these lectures are worthy of 
the warmest commendation of every educator.”’ 

From R. H. Quick, in his Introduction: ‘‘ Short as his tenure 
of the professorship unhappily proved, he succeeded in his 
endeavor, and left behind him students who have learned from 
him to make their practice as teachers more beneficial to others 
and infinitely more pleasurable to themselves, by investigating 
the theory which not only explains right practice, but also 
points out the way to it.’’ 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS GREAT BOOK. 


By the purchase of a large edition of the work, and supply- 
ing it at cost, we are enabled to make the following 


SPLENDID OFFER: 
Any of our present subscribers, sending us one new annual 
subscription to Tux JOURNAL OF EpUCATION, with his own 
renewal and $5.15 ($5 00 for the two copies of THz JOURNAL 
and 15 cents for postage), will receive a copy of the new una- 
bridged edition of Payne’s Science and Art of Hducation, 
now so largely in demand by the teachers of the United States, 
This is the only edition used by Dr. Hagar at Salem, Dr. 
Danton at Boston, Col. Parker at Normal Park, Ill., Supt. 
MacAlister at Philadelphia, Supt. Wilson at Washington, and 
elsewhere by the most distinguished teachers throughout the 
United States. 
We are prepared to fill orders rapidly. 


THIS WORK IS A TEACHER’S LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


Any person not now a subscriber to Tuk JOURNAL, by send- 
ing his own name and one other, with $5.15, will receive the 
work, 

GET IT AT ONCE: 
PAYNE ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCA- 
TION — UNABRIDGED EDITION. 
The only complete edition of these lectures published in 
America. Retail price, $2.00. Offered at about one-half the 
price of the English edition, of which it is an_exact reprint, 
with two additional chapters on FRozBEL and PESTALOZZI as 


educators. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 


President New England Pub. Co., 


Address : 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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1 Vol. 8vo, 394 Pages. Heavy Paper. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. By William Smith, LL D. 
Edited by Rev. EN. and M.A. Peloubet. Price, $2 00. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


This indispensable book to students of the Bible contains 
the antiquities, biography, geography, natural history, and 
literature of the Bible, with the latest researches and references 
to the revised version of the New Testament It has eight 
excellent colored maps and four hundred and forty instructive 
illustrations. The editors have done their difficult work satis- 
factorialy. The main body of the work is{retained precisely as 
the learned Dr. Smith himself made it. There has, however, 
been added all the proper names used in the New Revision, 
where they have differed from those in ihe Authorized Version. 
The signification of all the proper names has been inserted 
from the best authorities, in addition to the few which are 
found in the former editions. The result of the latest research, 
especially in regard to the topography of Palestine, are 
emboded in various articles. Some subjects have been 
rearranged to make them clearer, and sometimes fuller and 
more deficite information has been given. The dates at which 
persons lived and events took place have been inserted in order 
to show the relative positions of each, and hence to give a 
clearer idea of the history and progress of events. The dates 
are in accordance with Archbishop Usher’s system as printed 
in our common Bibles. Those after the reign of David, from 
which time a good degree of accuracy is obtainable, are from 
M’Clintock and Strong’s large Cyclopedia. All important 
changes are marked with the signature ‘‘ Ep.,’’ so that Dr. 
Smith may not be regarded as responsible for them. The 
volume in its new dress is very attractive and contains over 800 
pages, in double columns, beautifully printed and substantially 
bound. No Sunday School teacher is fully equipped for his 
work who does not have the Teacher’s Edition of the Bible 


Dictionary. 


American Newspaper Annual for 1884. Philadelphia: 
N. W. Ayer & Son. Price, $3 00. 


This work contains a carefully prepared list of all news- 
papers and periodicals in the United States and Canada, 
arranged by states in geographical sections, and by towns in 
alphabetical order. In this list also is given the name of the 
paper, the issue, general characteristics, year of establishment, 
size, circulation, and advertising rates. Complete lists of all 
the religious or agricultural periodicals, of medical, commercial, 
scientific, educational, or any other of the class publications, 
can be obtained from it. It will show at a glance all the news- 
papers published in any one county in the United States and 
Canada. It has tables showing how many newspapers there 
are altogether in the country at large, or in any of its great 
sections, or in any state, territory, or Canadian province, or 
how many there are of each issue, and a comparative state- 
ment of the increase in 1884 over 1883. It gives the location, 


+ county-seat, and population of every county in the United 


States. In it is given the population of every state, territory, 
county, and county-seat; of all the large cities and towns, and 
of almost every place in which a newspaper is published; also 
the colored population, by counties, in the Southern and South- 
western states, and the Chinese population on the Pacific 
slope. It tells how many counties there are in each stste; in 
how many of these newspapers are published; in what towns 
of a state papers exist, and which of them are county-seats. 
It has a list of the cities, towns, and villsges of the United 
States having a population of five thousand and upward, 
arranged in alphabetical order. 


A Modern Quixote; or, My Wife's Fool of a Husband. 
By August Berkiey, Past Editor of The Farmer's Guide ; 
Author of Outwitted at Last, The Missing Link, etc. LIllus- 
trations by True Williams. Hartford, Conn.: American 
Publishing Company. 

This is an exceedingly entertaining and humorous book, a 
sort of autobiography of the life and quaint experiences of the 
author. Asa pen-and ink sketch, it abounds in incidents that 
will make it welcome at every fireside. Part I. is devoted to 
his early married, travelling, and housekeeping experience, 
told with a mirth-provoking facetiousness. His enthusiasm for 
his wife, and estimate of her lovable qualities, reach to the 
sublime in his vivid descriptions. His history of ‘‘The Farm- 
er’s Guide,”’ printed in ‘Newspaper Row,’’ New York, and 
his housekeeping there, are charmingly told. His ‘‘ family 
responsibilities,” selection of supplies, entrance upon society, 
summer excursions, first affliction, first family jar, experiences 
with mother-in-law, business ventures, entrance upon politics, 
life insurance, and how he lost a government appointment, etc., 
are chapters full of keen and enjoyable wit and humor. Part 
IL. treats of his days of “ambition gratified,”” schemes for 
doing good, and the hours of trial, in jail, and life’s changes as 
lilustrated in his observations, completes a book of about 475 
pages octavo, beautifully illustrated, with many full-page and 
other queer cuts, that provoke interest and mirth for the 
reader. It is indeed a ‘‘ Modern Qaixote,”’ full of the queer 
sayings of a very bright author, The book is well printed and 
substantially bound. 


The Teacher's Manual. By Hiram Oreutt, L.L.D., author 
of ** The Ciass Book of Prose and Poetry,” * Gleanings from 
School-life Experience,’ and the “ Parent’s Manual.’’ 
Price, $1.00. Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co. 

This is a new end enlarged edition of the well-known 
treatise upon the discipline of the school, and other suggestive, 

Practical papers upon the teacher’s qualifications and work. 


The new portion of this able work occupies nearly one hundred 
pages, and treats of ‘The Educational Tramp;”’ of ‘‘ The 
Teacher’s Relations to Parents;’? of Common Schools, their 
history and importance; of mathematical rules and curiosities, 
and a chapter of remarks to teachers. We commend this 
manual to all engaged in the teacher’s work, believing that 
there is no work in print more helpfal and suggestive than 
this. The book has an excellent portrait of the author, and is 
printed in excellent style and well bound. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Fisheries of the World, by F. Whymper, author of The 
Sea, will be published at an early day, by Cassell & Co. The 
book will be profusely illustrated with fine engravings. 

— C. L. Mateaux, the successfal author of Around and About 
Old England, has written a new book for children, Rambles 
Round London Town, which Cassell & Co. will publish. 


— The Duty of Christians to the Church, by Rev. Geo. 
R. Leavitt, is a useful little manual, published by the Congre- 
gational Sunday-school and Publishing Society, Boston. 
Price, 5 cents. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, are publishing in nine 
parts, Allan Dare and Robert Le Diable; a Romance; by 
Admiral Porter; Part I. and II. now ready; price of each part, 
25 cte. 

— George Sherwood & Co., Chicago, have just published a 
very valuable book, entitled Rhetoric Made Easy, or Aids 
to Good English, by Wilbur Crafts, A.M., and H. F. Fisk, A.M., 
of which notice will be given in THe JOURNAL soon. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, will soon publish an Intro. 
duction to the Study of Language, being a critical survey 
of the history and methods of comparative philology of the 
Indo-European languages, by B. Delbriick, translated by E. 
Channing. 

— James R, Osgood & Co., Boston, announce for their holi- 
day book, for 1884, Marmion, with more than one hundred 
illustrations and ornamental borders, from drawings by Per- 
kins, Waud, Ganett, Schell, Federicks, Ipsen, Fenn, Shute, 
and others. It will undoubtedly be one of the leading gift- 
books of the season. 

— Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have published an im- 
portant and timely discussion of Our Penal Machinery and 
Its Victims; by John P. Altgeld. The character of our 
penal institutions should be carefully examined, and improve- 
ments made which will benefit society and lessen the sum of 
human misery. 

— Willard Small, Boston, has published Not a College Fe- 
tich, an address in reply to the address of Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., delivered before the Harvard Chapter of the Fra- 
ternity of the Phi Beta Kappa, at Cambridge, Jane 28, 1883, 
by D. H. Chamberlain; with portions of articles by Profs. 
Zeller, Fisher, and Peabody; price, 50 cents. 

— We take pleasure in commending to teachers the new edi- 
tion of Outlines of Map Drawing, with Diagrams founded 
on Parallels and Meridians, by Frederick E. Bangs, principal 
of Wooster School, New Haven, Conn.; price, 25 cents; sold 
by the author. The system of Mr. Bangs is the result of prac- 
tical work in the school-room, and has been found to meet the 
wants of young pupils in this department of school work. 


— The School Journal, published at Dayton, Washington 
Territory, is a wide-awake, practical paper, issued monthly, 
and well filled with original articles and choice selections. 
Washington Territory is active in all school matters, and this 
paper, in the interests of teacbers and education, published in 
the middle of a great and fertile valley as large as all New Eng- 
land, is destined to do great good and achieve great success, 


— The Society for Political Education, 4 Morton street, New 
York City, have published Economic Tract No. 13, on The 
Standard Silver Dollar and the Coinage Law of 1878, 
by Worthington C. Ford. In this tract the writer has striven 
to point out the economic principles that should underlie a 
sound currency, and to show in what respects the law of 1878 
conflicts with them. Itis not, therefore, an attack upon silver, 
but an attack upon a coin that pretends to be what it is not,— 
a standard dollar. 

— The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has published 
an “‘ Abstract of the Proceedings of the Society of Arts for the 
Twenty-second Year, 1883-84,— Meetings 304 to 319 inclusive.’’ 
This important society held its first meeting in 1862, and its 
objects are to awaken and maintain an active interest in the 
practical sciences, and to aid generally in their advancement 
in connection with arts, agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce. Regular meetings are held semi-monthly from October 
to May, inclusive, and papers are read on topics germane to 
the objects of the society. 


— Messrs. Cassell & Co. will begin at an early date the pub- 
lication of The Artist's Library, the object of which is to 
furnish art students, art designers, art manufacturers, and al! 
interested in art, a series of valuable hand-books on the his- 
tory aud practical application of art. The works are by well- 
known foreign writers, and published under the patronage of 
the Administration of Fine Arts at Paris. They are trans. 
lated by competent authorities, and edited by Mr. Jobn Sparkes, 
principal of the South Kensington Art School. Numerous 
engravings will be given in each volume, 


— Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, issue a very attractive little 
book for primary and kindergarten schools and the nursery, 


contains a varied collection of early and pleasing songs, by Eliz- 
abeth U. Emerson and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by Prof. 
L. O. Emerson. It has 26 charming cuts, and the mechanical 
execution of the book is excellent. Misses Emerson and Swayne 
have done valuable service to the interests of elementary music 
in the school and home by the arrangement of this collection 
of sweet melodies, which will win favor from teachers and 


children. 

— The Health Miscellany, published by Fowler & Wells, 
New York, contains a series of papers devoted to important 
health topics, opening with an excellent article on the external 
senses, with illustrations of the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and 
skin, giving important information in régard to the functions 
and also the care of these important organs of the body. A 
very important paper is one devoted to bodily positions and 
dress in relation to health and form; the teeth, their use and 
care, containing illustrations showing how the teeth are formed 
and grow, why and how they decay. The cause of malarial 
diseases is one which may be read profitably in almost every 
community. The people need educating on these topics; price, 
25 cents. 

— The Critic for November will begin, under the general 
title of ‘‘Authors at Home,” the publication of a series of per- 
sonal and critical sketches of the best-known living American 
writers. Many hands will assist in the preparation of this 
series,and no one will be written about of whom consent has not 
been obtained. Mr. Lowell will be treated by Thomas Hughes, 
author of Tom Brown's School-Days, and one of the American 
minister’s most intimate friends. Mr. Whittier will be written 
of by Harriet Prescott Spofford, and Mr. Curtis by George 
Parsons Lathrop. Alice Wellington Rollins will tell how Mrs, 
Jackson (‘*H. H.’’) lives at Colorado Springs, and Roger Rior- 
dan will write of Mr. Burroughs at Esopus. Other sketches 
will be announced from time to time. 

— Harper & Brothers, Franklin square, New York, have 
now ready'nine parts of Stormonth's English Dictionary, 
published in the Franklin-equare Library, at 25 cents each. It 
will form, when completed, a handsome imperial octavo vol- 
ume of more than 1,200 pages, printed from plates furnished 
by the British publishers, in a new,: bold, and clear type, 
specially cast for the purpose. The paper is of superfine 
quality, and the volume will be of a size and weight convenient 
for constant use. The other recent issues of the Library are 


—price, 25 cents; Between the Heather and the Northern 
Sea, a novel, by M. Linskill,—price, 20 cente; Prank Fair. 
legh, or, Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil, a novel, by 
Frank E. Smedley, —illustrated; price, 20 cents. 


— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have just issued two very 
useful little publications, A Hand-book of Latin Syno- 
nyms, by Edgar S. Shumway, A.M., Adjanct Professor (in 
charge) of Latin, Rutgers College, principal of the Chatauqua 
Academia, editor of Latine, introduction price 25 cents; and 
A Manual of the Gymnastic Exercises as practised by the 
junior class in Amherst College, at Amherst, Mass, It has 
been carefully prepared under the direction of Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock, Professor of Physical Education and Hygiene, price 
25 cents. The object of this manual is to furnish a series of 
exercises, by the use of which a teacher can directly instruct a 
class in light gymnastics; or an ingenious person may take the 
leading points in these exercises and adapt them to peculiar 
wants and circumstances, thus giving a greater variety and 
pleasure of movement. 

— The third volume of Griggs’s German Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers and Students, under the ed'- 
torial supervision of Prof. Geo. 8. Morris, Ph.D., will be issued 
about October 25, from the press of Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago, This work will be a critical exposition of Fichte’s 
Science of Knowledge by Dr. C. C. Everett of Harvard, and 
will contain a careful and scholarly analysis of Fichte’s philos, 
ophy and methods of thought, such as has never before ap- 
peared in English. Probably no man in this country has given 
to the works of Fichte so thorough and intelligent study aa Dr. 
Everett; and the knowledge of this fact, together with the 
author’s well-known eminence as a thinker and writer, will in- 
sure for this work a warm reception. The preceding volames 
of this series are Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, by Prof. Geo. 
S.{Morris, of the University of Michigan, and Schelling’s Trans- 
cendental Idealism by Dr. Watson of Queen’s University, 
Kingston. Other volumes will follow shortly. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Age of Chivalry, or Legends of King Arthur; by Thomas Bulfinch; 
a new, eviarged, and revised edition; edited by K. E. Hale; price, $2 50, 
Boston: 8, W. Tilton & Co, 
A Thousand Questions on American History; an outline of the history 
of the United ptates in the form of questions and answers. Syracuse: 
Oviret Principles of Nataral Phil very 

irst Principles ato osophy ; El Ph.D. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 

The Complete Works of Robert Burns; edited by Alexander Smith; 
| $250 New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
es ee outs Wooing; by Kdward P. Roe; $1.50. New York: Dodd, 

Rhetoric Made Racy, or Aids to Good English; by Wm. F. Crafts, A.M. 
and H. F. Fisk, A.M. 'Ubicago: Geo. Sherwood 

Watson’s Graphic Speller, Oral and Written; by J. Madison Watson. 
New York: A.8 Barnes & Co. 

The Three Hrophets: Chinese Gordon, Mohammed Ahmed (El Maabd)), 
Arabi Pasha; bo. Chaille Long; paper covers, price 50cts ..Allan Dare 
and Robert Le Diable; a romance; by Admiral Porter; in 9 parts; paper 
covers (Part 2), 25cts. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Selections trom Tennyson; edited by William J. Rolfe, A.M.; with 
— ames R. Osgood & Co. 
gn 0 anew edition in one ; 
trpe. as one vol., crown 
reat Thought from Greek Authors; ? 
New York: John B. Alden, 


entitled most appropriately, Gems for Little Singers. It 


ee Our Great Premium, Payne on Teaching. See page 265. 


The Art of Life and the Life of Art, by Alexander F. Oakley, - 
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METHODS OF TEACHING. 


BY L, R, KLEMM, 
Supt. of Schools, Hamilton, Ohio, 


1, AniTHMeETIC.— In every banch of study in the curricu- 
lum, knowledge and skill are to be aimed at, particularly in 
arithmetic. My idea is that the children in the lower and 
lowest grades should gain their knowledge in numbers by 
handling objects. To the young child six and four mean 
nothigg, but six pencils and four pencils, balls, sticks, books, 
papers, etc., convey an idea. In other words, things should 
come before their symbols. I have, therefore, advised the 
frequent use of splints, toothpicks, lamplighters, buttons, etc., 
which are put into the hands of the pupils for the purpose of 
making arithmetical combinations and operations with actual 
objects. I have procured at a broom factory broom-corn 
stalks, all cut the same size, and bundled them up in 
packages of ten and a handred, in order to have some means 
of illustrating numeration. The teachers of the lower grades,— 
bright, intelligent, enthusiastic young ladies, — have taken up 
the idea, and procured large button molds, strung them on 
wires, and fastened them on the top edge of each pupil’s desk. 
This plan works like a charm. , 

I am prepared to assert that when these children are pro- 
moted to the higher grades they will not regard arithmetic as 
a drudgery, but as a delightful occupation. From the concrete 
idea of number they are unconsciously led to the abstract idea. 
And so every branch of study, even the most abstract history, 
has a solid stratum of concrete knowledge, gained, or to be 
gained, by sense-perception. 

But there is a wide difference between knowing a thing and 
applying it, between knowledge and skill. Knowledge results 
from experience, and after it is gained, it must be made easily 
available by constant repetition. A child learns to compre- 
hend the multiplication table by doing (handling objects), but 
the memory must be charged with the table, so that it is ever 
ready for use, There can be no question that a child may 
learn the table by dry routine —repetition; but how much 
more pleasant it is so to learn it that he knows what he is say- 
ing and doing. 

All the fundamental processes in arithmetic can be illus- 
trated either by objects, or when the numbers become too 
large, by sketches drawn on the board. I must not indulge in 
enumerating the many waysin which this method may be 
carried out; space and time forbid. 


IL. Gzograpuy.—The child, especially the city child, lives 
a dream-life during the firet six years. It never becomes 
quite conscious of the thousands of objects flitting across its 
vision, Before it can definitely fix in its memory the many 
images of objects hurrying and chasing each other, they are 
driven away by others that attract attention. Before it can 
engrave even the oatlines upon the spacious tablet of its 
memory, new things, never dreamed of before, arise and 
present themselves, and then the light traces of former 
resemblances are wiped out or covered by others, till the con- 
tents of the memory resemble a chaos, out of which only a very 
skillful hand can bring order. Meanwhile, the power of con- 
centration is yet undeveloped. When the child is brought to 
school, the teacher has to establish primary notions and ideas, 
of distance, direction, mountain, valley, plain, height, water- 
course, river, lake, and numerous others. This cannot be done 
on the plain-surfaced map, for that again is only a symbol of the 
thing itself, but by actually viewing nature. Models of. what 
cannot be visited may be made in school-room by a moulding- 
pan stocked with clay, sand, rocks, water, and the like. This 
is the only rational way to firmly establish that solid stratum 
of sense-perception upon which we subsequently base the 
children’s knowledge of countries that may never be visited 
by them. 

Another most.important thought is that we should not begin 
with the world as a whole, but go “from the near to the re- 
mote;”’ that is to say, begin geography with the schoolhouse, 
then widen with the horizon by taking in the city, then the 
county, the state, the Union, and the continent. You will 
find at present a neatly-drawn map of Butler County in 
colored crayon on nearly every blackboard of our schools. I 
think it is desirable for our children to know something about 
their own county, before they learn the exact situation of the 
city of Nijoi Novgorod, or the almost unspeakable names 
of Chinese rivers. As the children emerge from the primary 
nad enter the intermediate department where they study the 
Continents, our plan is to draw the outlines of the continent 
on the board, and by degrees stock the map with new in- 
formation. With blue crayon the water may be represented, 
then the water-courses and water-sheds are shown, cities are 
marked, and by degrees all important information is added. 
If we do this, the children will not be confused by overloaded 
and overstocked maps, but by degrees learn more than they 
can ever get from the printed page. Then the teachers will 
not “hear recitations”? any more, but teach. By the way, 
Webster says: “A recitation is the repetition of something 
committed to memory.” Imagine our pupils learning by heart, 
with all the conscientiousness of their good little souls, such 


tit-bits of information as are to be found in some text-books 
of geography; as, for instance: “ Zenith and Nadir are two 
Arabic words, importing their own signification ;” ‘* Land 
is either level or diversified by elevations or depressions;”’ 
Commerce consists in the exchange of commodities,”’ and 
other unpalatable stuff. 
But there is no occasion to become bitter. Our teachers 


understand erence teachi 
recitations. ns 


THE LATE DANIEL C. BROWN, A.M. MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE BOSTON sOHOOL- THE ANNUAL MERTING. 


MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION, — 
pei The fifth annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Society 

At the October meeting of the Boston Masters’ Association, | was held at Reception Hall, city buildings, Portland, Thurs- 
the first for the school year, resolutions commemorative of the day, Friday, and Saturday, Oct. 16, 17, and 18. 
late Daniel C. Brown, supplemented by an eloquent and fitting} At the first session, on Thursday evening, were a large num- 
tribute to his life and work as a teacher for half a century, the | ber of teachers. 
last twenty-nine years of which have been as master of the| The meeting was opened with prayer by Prof, Lane, follow- 
Bowdoin School, were presented by Mr. James F. Blackinton, |.ng which, Mayor King gave an address of welcome, in which 
of the Emerson School. he said: 

For some years before his appointment to the Bowdoin he| “There is an old story that once upon a time all the artisans 
was associated with the now venerable Joshua Bates, as sub. as the 
master in the Brimmer School, coming to the city from Arling- 

other trades were dependent. Upon you, gentlemen and ladies 
ton, where his half-century of teaching began. In all these| depends the weal aie of the yond te on and women, and 
places are left enduring monuments of his untiring zeal, his | consequently you are properly the kings and queens of the rising 
wisdom and faithfulness, and his pure, upright life and ex- 


generation.” 
ample, in the love and honor of the multitudes he has helped| The president's address to the society was next in order, the 
to educate. By his associates he was universally honored and 


subject of which was “Some Tendences in American Educa- 
respected for his sound judgment, his liberal attainments, his|0n.”’ The speaker took grounds against (1) the introduction 
progressive conservatism, his unostentatious independence of 


of too our schools, inevitably tends to 
character and thought, and for his simple, meals, guaiel cramming; (2) introduction of studies which are not 
ing toward all the members of his profession. 


adapted to the capacity of the pupils; (3) against an excessive 
A prudent, simple living had ensured him a competent pro. 


amount of system at the expense of the teachers’ individuality; 
(4) the tendency to impose too much responsibility upon the 
vision for a comfortable old age, to the enjoyment of which it 
was his purpose to retire when the work of the year ended. 


school, making it take the place of parents, church, and society; 
But he died with the harness on, the promised land just in 


(5) against that sickly sentimentality, which would compel a 
sight. Man proposes, but God disposes. The resolutions were 


teacher to wear out her life in endeavoring to control a school 
7 moral suasion, by appealing to the honor and better feelin, 

seconded by Mr. Boardman, of the Lewis School. Remarks 

were made by Mr. H. H. Lincoln, of the Lyman, and an able 


b 
of boys and girls, whose home training has utterly destroyed 
those feelings, if they ever possessed them. 

and discriminating paper upon the lifework of Mr. Brown by 

Mr. Joshua Bates was feelingly read by Mr. James A. Page, 


Farpay, .A.M. 
After prayer, by Rev. B. P. Snow, the president announced 
secretary of the Masters’ Association. This paper will be 
found on another page of Tax JouRNAL. The resolutions 


the following committees: 
Instruction.—L. G. Jordan, Lewiston; George B. Files, Au- 
were unanimously adopted by a rising vote, and the association 
adjourned. 


gusta; Miss Sarah M. Taylor, Portland. 
If education be the corner-stone of a republic, in the death 


Resolutions.— B. O. McIntire, Kent’s Hill; F. E. C. Rob- 
bins, Deering; Sarah M. Ricker, Waterville. 

of Mr. Brown the city and the state have lost a master builder. 

The resolutions were as follows: 


Membership.— C. C. Rounds, Plymouth, N. H.; A. L. Lane, 
Waterville; D. H. Dole, Portland; Mary E. Wilder, Hallowell; 
WHEREAS it has pleased the all-wise Father to remove from 
our number our late associate, Mr. Daniel C. Brown: 


Helen E. C. Beedy, Farmington. 
Report of Committee on Moral Instruction in Schools. 
Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Brown there has fallen 
from our ranks a faithfal teacher, a safe counsellor, an upright 


The society then proceeded to consider the final report of the 
citizen, and a true friend. 


Committee on Moral Instruction in Schools. 

OBJECTS OR Exps.—The ends to be attained are,— ist, The 
of character; 2d, The securing of li-y fellowship; 3d, A faithful recog- 
nition of all obligations to man and to God. 

Resolved, That Mr. Brown, by his earnest, conscientious, Save the 
scholarly attainments, by his pure and manly life, by his | *¢/#shness as the basis of good manners and of regard for the rig 
unswerving devotion to what he believed to be the true and the | aad evil or viclows 
right, and by his modest, dignified, and gentlemanly bearing, tivi j Shece, os kindness, honesty, 
offers an example worthy of all imitation, commanding our ad- 

miration and respect. 

Resolved, That we look with just pride and satisfaction upon 
the record of a full and rounded life, devoted for fifty years to 
the cause of education, inspired with upright zeal for the honor 
of the profession, active with single purpose to train the youth 
vs our community to studious habits, lofty aims, and useful 
lives. 

Resolved, That we tender to the stricken wife and fatherless 
daughter our heartfelt sympathy in this the hour of their 
bereavement and sorrow. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to 
the family of the deceased. 


c. Those that relate to Rant venga to the Deity. 1, Proper observance of 
for, and obedience to, all of Gud's require- 
ments. 


MerHops.—Methods must vary with the grades of schools, and with the 
attainments, mental and moral, of the pupils. In elementary schools, 
moral instruction is best given by taking advantage of tortanate opporta- 
nities, A story read may furnish occasion for an important and impres- 
sive moral lesson; or some incident of the school.roum may present the 
golden opportunity. In more advanced schools, while fortunate occa- 
sions should not be disregarded, moral instruction can be most advanta- 
eously given by brief morning talks (not too frequent), in which faults 
that have been observed may be criticised in a kindly spirit, and the bet- 
ter course pointed out. Courses of conduct and acts deserving it should 
also receive appropriate commendation. An appeal to the sense of honor, 
or right, of justice in advanced pupils, can scarcely fail of good results. 
The wise teacher will give his scholars to understand that he expects taeir 
conduct to be prompted only by high and worthy motives, and the better 
class of pupils will not disappoint his expectations. The moral force of 
high ideals thus set in action will permeate the school, and react ina 
most healthfa! way upon individual characters and lives. In high schools, 
academies, and colleges, systematic class instruction ought to be given 
with the use of some suitable text. book or course of lectures. in all 
grades of schools, the teacher who would be a power for good must be, and 
show himself to be, in sympathy with his pupils, and must exemplify the 
virtues he would develop iu them, and live a life which shall be to them a 


constant appeal and inspiration. 
BooKs OF REFERENCE —Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners (es- 
fally for teachers of primary and grammar schools); Calderwood’s 
and- Book of Morai Philosophy teachers of high schools); and 
Haven Moral Philosophy; Hickok’s Moral Science, revised by Seelye; and 


the Bible as the best book of morals. 

The report was adopted without debate. 

Before adopting the report on geometry, which was then sub- 
mitted by the committee, remarks were made by Supt. Snow 
of Biddeford, and Principal Jordan of Lewiston. 

Mr. Snow would use the object-method to a certain extent 
in geometry, would cultivaie the imagination as far as possible 
in the study, ana would express entire approbation of the 
report. 
rincipal Jordan thought the method embodied in the report 
would tend to popularize the study of geometry. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes, the society listened to an 
eloquent address by Gen. H. B. Carrington, of Boston, on 
Teaching history. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Following the reading of the minutes of the morning session 
came a presentation of the subject of ‘‘ Professional Readin 
for Teachers,”’ by Principal C. C. Rounds, of Plymouth. N. 
Dr. Rounds discussed the question from several points of view, 
among which were (1) a knowledge of the science of mind; 
(2), of education as a science; (3), of the history of education; 
(4), the art of education. Under each topic a list of the most 
helpful books was given. The whole subject was treated quite 
exhaustively, and showed the speaker to have an extensive 
knowledge of the literature of education. 

Thos. W. Bicknell followed Dr. Rounds in « few well-chosen 
remarks, which were well received by the audience. 


Natural Science. 
The chairman of the Committee then read a valuable 
paper on the “‘ Natural Science as a Common School Stady* 


He said: 

Natural Selence in the common and lower grade schools de- 
serves to be studied.. 

1. Because it is in full accord with the spirit of the times. 
Without a knowl of the subject it is impossible to keep 
pace with the thought of the day. 

2. Because it supplies us with a kind of information which 
is of practical application to the industries of every-day life. 

8. source of 


the knowledge of it is a never-failing 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— A teacher informed a friend the other day that there was 
hanging in one of the rooms at the high school a =o § drawn 
by a boy seven feet long and four and a half feet wide 

— ‘*What makes you draw your words so?” asked the vil- 
lage pedagogue of a young lad who came in from the farm, a 
mile and a half from the village, and who said ‘‘ naeow’’ and 
**caeow.” know, unless its because I[-have-so fur-ter- 
come,”’ 

— The writer once taught a village school in Massachusetts. 
One day bis first class was reading a piece called ‘*‘ The Maniac,”’ 
in which occurs this passage: ‘‘ He led him up through sundry 
passages to the roof of the house.” The lad read it, *‘ He led 
him up through sun dry pastures to the roof of the house.”’ 

—A newspaper recently gave the following startling an- 
nouncement: ‘*A man was saved from drowning in the dock 
with a large iron safe in his pocket!” when the writer merely 
intended to state that the man who was saved from death had 
in his overcoat pocket the well-known household article, a flat- 


iron. 

— Wendell Phillips was once waiting for a train at Essex 
Junction, Vt., where passengers exercised at times great pa- 
tience. He saw a graveyard away from the village, near the 
depot, and very full, He inquired the reason, and a Green- 
Mountaineer calmly informed him that it was used to bury 
passengers in who had died waiting for the train. 

— A young schoolmarm was one day asking the questions 
of the book, and receiving, parrot-like, the stereotype answers, 
when the following reply was given to the question,— s 

** Who inhabit the northeastern portion of North America ?’ 

Esquimanx, spices of Indisns,” was the quick reply.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that the little fellow had mis- 
taken the word species for spices. 

— A clergyman informed his congregation one Sabbath af- 
ternoon that on that very morning he saw a woman, while he 
was preaching in a state of beastly intoxication. His audience 
must have been whether their minister was 
really sober when he ss at. 

Bender, beware, or you may get caught in some expression 
equally infelicitous. 

— In —, Mass., not long sinee, a church seeing | was 
held. The Sunday-school children had a procession, as in the 
Episcopal church, and a good old deacon was to lead them. 
The choir sang the first verse of ‘‘ Hold the Fort,” to which 
they were to march. The deacon stalked in, followed i the 
scholars, jast as the choir commenced the second verse, “See 
the mighty host advancing, Satan leading on! 


Ga The best time to get PAYNE, See page 5. 
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pleasure, and because it is often the best recreation and relief 
from exhausting labor. 

4, Because it furnishes one of the very best means of mental 
discipline. Among its advantages from this point of view are 
(1) It trains to habits of quick and accurate observation; (2) it 
cultivates the power of expression by requiring the pupil to 


tell in his own language what he has seen i (8) it develops the | 


a power by tracing the relation between cause and 
ect. 

4. It has a tendency to broaden the mind and make men and 
women more liberal in their views. 

The methods of teaching will vary much with the age and 
acquirements of the pupil, but should always be objective in 
form. Lead pupils to study nature rather than text-books. 
This was illustrated by an outline of a lesson in chemistry. 
The means to be employed are,— 

1. Natural objects. (1) The plants, both wild and cultivated, 
growing in the vicinity of the school or the pupil’s home; (2) 
the minerals and rocks found in the pupil’s own town, particu- 
larly those found in his neighborhood and which he is likely 
to meet with frequently; (3) snails, fresh-water mussels and 
clams, in the study of mollusks, etc. 

2. Apparatus: Need be neither much norexpensive. Some 
must be purchased, more may be manufactured by the teachers 
and older pupils. 

3. Books: The best results in the study of science will not 
be secured if entire dependence be placed in books. Neverthe- 
less books must be used in part, sometimes as text-books, some- 


. times as books of reference. 


Instruction in science should begin at an early agé, and be 
continued throngh the entire common school course. 


Next succeeded a paper on ‘*A Course of Study for Ungraded 
Schools,” by Mr. Haskell, school supervisor, of New Gloucester. 
The scheme of graduating pupils from the common schools has 


been tried in New Gloucester with very gratifying success, the 
working of which was described in Mr. Haskell’s paper, which 
will be published in Tae JOURNAL in a later issue. Principal 
William Harper followed in the discussion, emphasizing the 
points presented in the paper. From the discussion we learn 
that the graduating system is now in successful operation in 
three towns in Maine; namely, New Sharon, New Gloucester, 
and Industry, the towns being named in the order in which the 
experiment had been tried. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session of the Pedagogical Society was held at 
the First Baptist Church. After prayer by the pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Small, came the address to the society by Rev. Dr. Pepper of 
Colby University, who took for his subject ‘‘ Symmetry of De- 
velopment.’’ Dr. Pepper’s central idea was that development 
should be many-sided, that no phase of character should be de- 
veloped at the expense of others, The teacher’s character, 
especially, should be as perfectly symmetrical. The most ideally 
perfect character was that of Christ, who was the great teacher, 
and whose perfection in intellectual, emotional, and volitional 
phases of character were carefully and ably analyzed. In Him 
was the highest development of intellect, of spirit, of love, of 
patriotism, of activity. 

At the close of the address the audience expressed their 
thanks to Dr. Pepper by a rising vote. 

Next came the discussion on Natural Science, opened by 
Prof. Lee of Bowdoin College. He would not teach science at 
first for the facts, but for the discipline it gives. He would 
begin with biology. 

Prof. Lane ssid that science in all its present aspects is new, 
though it has been known since early times. Science is needed 
to make an educated man. The cultivated man is he who 
knows something of everything and everything of something. 
It is within the power of our common schools to give to every 
pupil something of everything, because there is in every sci- 
ence a great deal simple enough for comprehension of even the 
youngest pupils. It is sometimes said that we shall overload 
the minds of our pupils by introducing science studies. Prop- 
ad taught, instead of being a burden they become an inspira- 

on. 

Prof. Robinson of Bowdoin College thought science must 
be presented very simply to be effective. It must not be 
invested with an air of mystery. It should be taught for its 
own sake, and not for its practical bearings. Incidentally we 
should refer to its practical side. 

Rev. B. P. Snow, Chairman of the Committee on Geography 
as a Common School Study, made a preliminary report on Fri- 
day forenoon, ihe substance of which will appear in a later 
issue of THE JOURNAL, and we omit even a brief abstract of 
its valuable suggestions. 

On Saturday the Marking System and School Examinations 
were discussed; the report of the debate, however, has not 

et reached us. After the election of officers, the Pedagogical 
lety adjourned, having enjoyed the largest and most profit- 
able meeting in the history of the organization. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor ¥. B. Gauut, So, Pueblo, Colorado. 


CoLorapo.—The Ex. Com. of 8. T. A. are busily engaged 
upon a strong and varied program for the holiday meeting. — 
F. E Irwin writes cheering tidings from La Junta; 85 pupils 
were enrolled in September.——The September enroliment of the South 
Pueblo schools was tne largest in their history, Additional teaching force 
has been added to the already strong corps.—— W.. KE. Scarritt, of the State 
Univ., has been compelled to vacate the chair of Eng. Literature by rea- 
son of failing health. Prof. 8. is a strong teacher, and the conditions ren. 
dering this step necessary are regretted by his many friends —— Capt. E. 
T. Hill is the new principai at Canon City.——F. F. Buckland is the wide- 
awake and efficient rene of South Canon schools.——G, W. Titcomb, 
& recent graduate of Williams, is doing well in the Pueblo High School. 
——Dr. Hyde, the professor of Languages in Denver Univ.,i« winning 
much favorable opinion as an instractor as well as eloquent clergyman. 
——Just at this the schools in our cities, located on the plains, are 
receiving large accessions of pupils from the mountain towns. The exodus 
from the mining camps and raoches continues through October and No- 
vember. The hegira kward occurs in May.——The Del Norte schools 
are praised by the local poe. Their able management proves Prof. 
Cornell's fitness for the office to which he is nominated, — State supt’cy. 
——Many Colorado teachers will endeavor to arrange with their boards 
a trip to the exposition at New Orleans.——Krie schools have 

pu 


Groreis.—The following persons from Georgia will com- 
pose the company of missionaries that will sail from San Fran- 
cisco Oct. 18: Mrs. Young J. Allen, who, with her three cbil- 
dren, is returning to Shanghai to rejoin her husband, Rev. Young J. Allen, 
D.D., the present supt. ot the China Mission of the M. BE. Church, South. 
Mies Laura A Haygood, 80 long, so well, and so favorably knowa as the 
Principat of the Girls’ High School in Atlanta, Aside from her superior 
ifica' ions as a teacher, Miss Haygood has shown herseif the one woman 
~moug @ thousand, fitted in heart, mind, aad body for missionary work. 
She is to be principal of a Girls’ High School, aiready » sad soon 
vo be established ia Shanghai. Rey. W.B Bonnell, Mrs, Alice W. Kon- 
nell, and their four children, not une of tae latter yet in the teens, Mr, 
Bonneli’s work is to be that of a teacher in the Anglo-Ohinese Univ, This 


completed and equipped as to nome yment to a large corps of En- 
lish and Chinese teachers, and instruction to about 200 an ~ rg A 
work o 


| 
institution, projected several ago vy Dr. Allen, and already so far 
| h emplo 


| is intended to be an invaluable auxiliary to the evangelica 
|southern Methodist mission. Besides the foregoing, all of whom are 
| Georgians, the party is to be joined by Miss Atkinson of Alabama, Misses 
| Phillips (2) of Missouri, Miss Hamilton of Kentucky, Miss Ba/dwin of 
Texas, and Rev. Dr O. A. Dukes, of South Carolina, recently of Texas. 
This party, numbering in all 17, expect to arrive at Shanghai about the 
| middie of November, and all of them will find friends and homes, both 
ery and permanent, in that great growing city of the far-away 


State Editor, J. N. WiLKrNsoN, Decatur, Il. 

Ixurnors.—Col. Parker’s echool at Normal Park joined in 
celebrating his birthday Oct. 9. The children strewed flowers 
in his path, he received a large birthday cake, and congratula- 
tions were in order. As he is a married man, no matter what 
the number of years was. He is yet a young man, — not ver- 
dant, indeed, but, young of heart, free of limb, and vigorous 
in thought. A correspondent adds: ‘‘The strength of this 
great teacher is in his overpowering love for humanity.’?—— 
A. C. Deuel has completed his thirty-fourth year as supt. of 
the Urbana schools, and gives good promise of at least another 
decade. What other supt. in the United States can boast as 
long a term of service in the same place ? 


InpIaNnA.—The colleges of this State all seem to be prosper- 
ing; there are more pupils in attendance in the aggregate than 
during any previous year. Dr. J. C. Redpath, having com- 

leted his literary labors, has again taken charge of his department at De 
uw.——James V, Martin, son of Prest. Martin of De Pauw, will have 
charge of the Greenfie!d schools this year.——Gov. Porter's son, Albert, 
is teacher of Nataral Science in the Richmond High Schoo!l._—Dr. Henry 
L. Osbarn, a graduate of Johns Hopkins Univ., takes charge of the -" ~ 
of Zctiogy at Purdue. Our State has recently lost a strong man in the 
death of Prot. Thomson of Wabash Coll. From present prespee, the 
Reading Club organized at the Teachers’ Assoc, last year will have a large 
membership. The committee are now issuing the outlines of work.—— 
The Richmond Normal School, ander the direction of Prof. Hodgin, is 
roving to be a grand success.—— Lewis H, Jones has been chosen supt. of 
he Indianapolis schools by a unanimous vote of the Board of Ed. Mr. 
Jones has served 11 yearain the position of principal of the training school 
and other positions in the schools of Indianapolis ——Carroll Co. has pub- 
lished a neat manual of the publicschools, It is issued by the Co. Supt. 
under the direction of the Board of Ed. We find in it the following upon 
reading: 
esolved, That it is the sense of this body that suitable supplementary 
— matter be supplied to the schools of the county during the coming 
school year. 


MARYLAND.—Prof. Chas. G. Edwards, for two years Assist. 
Supt. of Public Instr. in Baltimore, died in that city Oct. 12. 


He had been connected with the public schools of that city for 
17 years, Prof. Edwards was a descendant of Jonathan Edwards, the 
noted American divine, was a native of Baltimore, and was educated in 
her public schools. After entering the profession of teaching he soon ad- 
vanced to the rank of principal, and, by his kind and gentle manner, as 
well as bis sound — and honesty of purpose, won the love and re- 
spect of his pupils and fellow-teachers, many of whom will ever thankfully 
recognize that it is to hia friendly counsel and wise guidance of their first 
steps in the art of governing that any success they have achieved isdue. In 
his anoual reports, and in lectures delivered before various educational con- 
ventions, Prof. Edwards made many an earnest plea for the importance of 

rimary education, and the great care which should be exercised in train- 
og the youthful mind when it first enters on the pursuit of knowledge. 
He persistently advocated the education of those who, by their struggle 
with the hardships of the world, are prevented from attending the regular 
sessions of the day schools. The schools lose an able officer, and the many 
friends whom his untiring zea), rare unse)fishness, and ever ready sympa- 
thy won often, even from among those opposed to him, will ever feel their 
irreparable loss. May the memory of his life and character serve to 
awaken in the teachers of Baitimore a spirit of emulation to further his 
strongest wish and constant aim, — that the public schools of Baltimore 
may be second to none in the land! 


Missouri.—The Manual Training School of Washington 
Univ., St. Louis, is full to overflowing. It has 214 students, 
and has turned away more than seventy boys, a large propor- 
tion of whom were fully qualified to enter. We want no more 
applicants tili Jane next. The grade of the school is that of 
an ordinary high school, and it affords full preparation for the 
Polytechnic (eugineering and science) School of the same uni- 
versity. This school will exhibit at New Orleans.——J. L 
Smitz, at one time a teacher in the Lebanon Normal School, 
more recently connected with the Gallia Acad., has accepted 
the supt’cy of the schools at Chillicothe, at a salary of $1,200. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA. —The enrollment in the public schools of Still- 
water exceeds that of the corresponding time during any pre- 
vious year. The present number of pupils is 1,200, quite a 
number of whom are non-residents. — The teachers of the State manifest 
a lively interest in the New Orleans Exposition, and the indications ‘are 
that the State educational exhibit will be very creditable.——The North- 
field public schools have enrolied 634 pupile, which will give to the city 
from the State school fund, $843 ——Faribault has voted a tax of $10,000 
for the support of schools and the payment of school bonds ——The public 
schools of the State have 202,208 pupils, and the apportionment of the 
school fand will be made at the rate of 1 33 per capita; total amount ap 
portioned is $268,936.64.——Hennepin Co. gives $150 to aid in defraying 
the expenses of making an_exhibit of the school work of the county 
schools at the New Orleans Exposition.—Prof. G. W. Gillette, recently 
of Scuylerville, N, Y.,has been added to the faculty of the St. Cloud Nor- 
malSchool. Prof.C. W. G. Hyde, teacher of history, has been appointed 
State Inst. conductor in | ay of Prof. Gray, Prest. Allen’s succeszor.—— 
State Supt. D. L. Kiehle visited the State Normal School at St. Cloud, 


State Editor, Pror. Prick THomas, New Berne, N.C. 


Nort CaRnoiina.—The Univ. of the State has opened with 
over 200 students, a greater number than it has had since 1861. 
——The Monroe High School has establsshed a Reading Room 
for its students, where the leading periodicals of the day can be found. 
—Vance Co. fs advancing in educational matters; 20 public school- 
houses have been buiit since June, 1881, and some of the public echools 
have had the benefit of Latin, French, and vocal and instrumental music. 
——The colored teachers of Craven Co. organized a teachers’ association 
on Aug. 13. The officers are; Prest., Rev. Alex. Bass; and Sec., John G. 
Sutton.——The Southern Normal at Lexip n, under the skiliful manage- 
ment of Messrs. 8. H. Thompson and L. K. Duncan, and a full corps of 
normal teachers, bas now enrolled 102 students. This is a professional 
school for teachers, aud adapted to all who desire a thorough and practi- 
cal edacation in the shortest possible time and at the lowest possible ex- 
Lenoir Inst., conducted by the wiie-awake Co supt. Capt. 

- 8. Byrd, in August, was a very successful and satisfactory one. A 
large number of teachers was in attendance, Assistance was rendered by 
Dr. R. H. Lewis of Kinston Coll., Miss Chadwick of New Berne Graded 
School, Mrs. L. C. Davis of Moss Hill Acad., and Mrs. Uwen Parrott of 
Kinston.—Prof. D, Matt. Thompson, the efficient and progressive Supt. 
of Instr. for Lincoln Co., held a most interesting institute, beginning Aug. 
18 and lasting two weeks. He was ably assisted by Profs. Mitchell of 

on, Hoffman, Dr. Crouse others, Teachers were in attendance 
Lincvin, Gaston, Cleveland, and Catawba Cos. 


State Editor, OC. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 


Oxn10.—The teachers of Wayne Co. are preparing for the 
next annual seesion of their institute. Dr. John Hancock of 
Dayton, Prof. 8. J. Kirkwood of Wooster, and Dr. Samuel 
Findiey of Akron, have been engaged as instructors and lecturers, besides 
quite an array of resident teachers, to whom have been assigued practical 
— ior discussion. A new feature of the institate provides one day 

led Schvol Directors’ Day, devoted to the discussion of subjects of in- 
terest to schoo! offivers and patrons. This is a good move; teachers, pat- 
rons, and officers ueed to be -_ ~ ip closer harmony of thought and 
action. Supt. W. 5. Eversule, of Wooster, is chairman of the Ex Com., 
and the iustitute will convene in Wooster, Uct, 27, tur a one week session. 

The Coshocton schools this year on the new course of study pre- 


by the efficient Supt.,J. M. Yarnell, The course shows that Mr. 
. bas studied the philosophy of education, and is determined to follow 
its principles in his work as an educator. Eighteen teachers are now em- 
ployed in these schools.——Dr. E. BK. White has been engaged for the next 
session of the Columbiana Co. Inst., to meet Nov. 3 in East Palestine. 
The University Voice is the title of a sprightly college organ, published 
by the students of Wooster Coll ——Prof. J. G. Gardiner, a prominent 
Obio teacher, has recently been elected vice-principal of the schools of 
Portland, Oregon ——J. W. Freeman, of Woodstock, has been elected 
supt. of schools at South Charleston; salary, $1,000. Mr. Freeman leaves 
Woodstock, after an eight years’ term of service, with the respect and 
confidence of the entire community.——J. F. McCaskey, recently elected 
eupt. of schools at Lima, has resigned before entering upon the duties of 
the position, with a view to engaging in other pursuits. J. M. Greensiade 
has n appointed to fill the vacancy. C, Lytle, once an Ohio 
teacher, but for the past ag principal at La Salle, Ill., has been elected 
supt. of schools at Laramie, Wyoming; salary, $1,400. “ 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Prof. W. P. Dick. of Rhode Island, and 
Prof. Edgar L. Raub, of Lock Haven, Pa., have been added to 
the faculty of the State Normal School at California, Pa, 
Prof. Dick is a graduate of Brown Univ., and for the past four years has 
been principal of the South Kingstown (R. I.) High School. Prof. Raub 
isa son of Dr. A. N. Raub, well knowa as the autnor of a series of text- 
books. The California Normal is one of the most flourishing normal 
schools of the Keystone State.——The Hducational News is the name of 
a new weekly paper to be started at Harrisburg Jan. 1, under the editorial 
management of Dr. A. N, Raub.——Samuel Grandin, the silver-haired 
veteran of Tidioute, has just made a munificent donation to his school 
district, The recent enlargement and improvements in the school-build.- 
ing necessiiated the issuance of $5,000 in bonds. Mr. Grandin, with a de. 
sire to show his interest in schools, and the cause of education, paid the 
amount and took up the bonds. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— A complimentary banquet has been tendered by the 
teachers and school committee to Mr. Wm. C. Bates, Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools in Hingham, who resigned in 
order to accept a similar position in Canton at an advanced 
salary. The company to the number of over thirty assembled 
at eight o’clock, and after an hour of social intercourse re- 
paired to the spacious dining rooms, where the banquet was 
served, after which speeches were made by Mr. J. O. Sanborn, 
principal of the High School, who presided ; Joseph O. Burdett, 
Esq., chairman, and Francis H. Lincoln, secretary, of the 
school committee, and several of the teachers, which were 
responded to by Mr. Bates. During Mr. Bates’ term of office 
the schools have shown a marked degree of improvement, and 
a universal feeling of regret prevailed when his resignation was 
announced. 

— In the school board of Lynn the truant officer reported 101 
cases of truancy in September, nine arrests, and twenty-five 
papils returned from the street to the school. Superintend- 
dent Bruce reported a largely increased attendence during 
the month, nine appointments of new teachers, twelve trans- 
fers and four substitutes. He had made 118 visitations during 
the month, and there has been seven teachers’ meetings. 

—Prof. H. W. Torrey, “‘ the Nestor of the history department 
at Harvard,’ has been compelled to give up his proposed 
course of lectures this winter because of feeble bealth. Prof. 
Harry Hill has been promoted to a full professorship. Mr. 
Hill, a son of the Rev. Thomas Hill (ex-president of Harvard), 
is a teacher of chemistry. Mr. Barrett Wendell is conducting 
the classes belonging to Prof. A. 8. Hill’s department, owing 
to the severe illness of the latter. 

— Information has been received by the faculty of Phillips 
Exeter Academy that Dr. Francis P. Hard, of Wakefield, 
Mass., who died in Boston last week, left by will the sum of 
$50,000 to the academy. The doctor attended Phillips 
Academy, and graduated at Harvard College. 

—J. W. Dickinson, John Kneeland, and Thomas W. Bick- 
nell are the Committee of Awards on Educational Exhibits at 
the Mechanics’ Fair, Boston. 

— Miss Alice M. Guernsey has been appointed the State 
Supt. of the Department of Scientific Instruction in the Mass. 
W.C. T. U.; a most excellent appointment, as the readers of 
THE JOURNAL have occasion to know. 


— The following circular is from the Woman’s Department 


of the New Orleans Exposition: 

It being very desirable that the work of women should be adequately 
represented at New Orleans, we invite contributions of valuable articles 
such as mechanical inventions, works of art, scientific specimens, books 
of ape sweetmeats, jellies, etc. As the expense of transportation 
will be large, the Department Committee consider it that 


a!l contributions shall be select and of good quality, and they reserve the 


right to reject undesirable articles. Ali persons wishing to exhibit in this 
department are requested to send notice of their intention, stating the 
nature of the goods to be sent, with the size and probable weight of the 
ayes All fragile articles must be securely packed by contributors. 
n application, directions will be sent at once to contributors 
Mrs, JULIA WARD Hows, Prest. Women's Department. 
Bureau for Women's Dept., No.5 Park St., Room 10, Boston. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The University Grammar School, Providence, is true to 
its historic record, and continues to take a large share of the 
prizes for the best preparation for Brown University. This 
year it stands high, as shown by both the president’s premiums 
and the Hartshorn prizes. 

— Amos Perry, Esq, read a very interesting paper before 
the Rhode Island Historical Society at the last regular meeting. 
Mr. Perry is one of the veteran teachers of Providence, having 
served in that capacity for a number of years after leaving col- 
lege, both in Providence and elsewhere. Mr. Perry gave up 
teaching to become U. 8. Consul at Tunis, a position which he 
held from 1862 to 1867, He is now secretary and librarian of 
the R. I. Historical Society. 

— Rev. Jas. W Colwell, lately rector of St. Stephens, and 
connected with the Berkeley School in Providence, has recently 
sailed for Germany to spend some time abroad. 

— Hon. Thos. B. Stockwell, Comm’r of Public Schools, re- 
cently paid a visit to some of the schools in Newport County. 
He delivered an interesting address in the Christian church, 
Portsmouth, during his visit Mr. Stockwell takes a deep in- 
terest in the public schools, and he seeks to acquaivt himself 
with their condition. 
Esq., whe was for many yours 

es’ Seminary in Warren, wills a portion of the 
winter in New : 

— The President’s premiums at Brown University this year 
have been awarded as follows : The first in Greek to a pupil of 
Dr. Merrick Lyon of the University Grammar School; the first 
in Latin and a second in Greek to pupils of E. H. Cutler of the 
Newton (Mass.) High School; a second in Greek, and two sec- 
onds in Latin, to pupils of William T. Peck, of the Providence 
High Scnool, The Hartshorn premiums in mathematics as 
follows: ‘* The first to a pupil of James A. Estee, of the Bristol 
High School; a second to a pupil of Emery Lyon, of the Usai- 
versity Grammar School; and a second to a pupil of Jobu F. 


Kent, ot the Newton (Mass.) High School. 
the Providence High Schosl has lately received essential 
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reénforcements to its corps of teachers, and uuder the princi- 
alship of Mr. Hoyt is taking the highest rank among the 
igh schools of our country. It is well manned in all its de- 
partments. It takes three President’s premiums. 

— Pawtucket it was voted by the school committee that 
the Supt. place reading charts in the ungraded schools. The 
question of abolishing the recess at the morning session of the 
schools, and dismissing the schools at 11.30,came up. The 
Supt. stated that the teachers reported that more than 400 of 
the pupils were dismissed for the purpose of carrying dinners, 
The question, not to excuse boys for the purpose of carrying 
papers in the afternoon before 4.30 o’clock, was voted down by 
six noes to three ayes, 

— The English and Classical School, at Providence, has 
commenced a most successful year. The preparatory and the 
junior classical departments are full, and new comers are now 
put upon the reserved list. Miss Gardiner has all the classes 
in geography; Mr. Daboll all the history. The mathematics 
are divided between three teachers, — Mr. Coffin, Mr. Town, 
and Mr. Daboll. Mr. Coffin has a fine class in advanced chem- 
istry, and a good class in trigonometry and surveying. The 
junior classes read every day, and the classes in the senior 
rooms deciaim once amonth, The principals say: ‘* We pro- 
pose to emphasize Hvglixh a)l along the line this year.” 

— The Providence Lithograph Co. have jast published a 
Chemistry, of which Prof. John H. Appleton is the author. 
It is illustrated with colored plates. 

— The public echools of Warwick last year cost $12,498 15, 
according to the treasurer’s report. 


—We have excellent accounts of the new private school in 
Oakland, Cal., lately opened by Miss Sarah W. Horton. Miss 
Horton is a native of Barrington, R. L, a long time teacher 
in the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, of whom the president of 
the Adelphi Board of Teachers says: “I do not know a lady 
to whom I would more confidently commit the education of 

ound in all parts of the Union, and we erail good 
reports of them. / 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The following is the program for the 38th Teachers’ Con- 

vesties at Hartford, this week: 
ursda vening.—Singing, by High choir; address, “ 

Great Northwest;” Willian Mow ty 

Friday Morning.—“ Teaching Politics in Public Schools,” Geo L. 
Fox, New Haven; discussion of the subject; ‘The A BC of Number," 
Miss E. M. Reed, Welch School, New Haven; discussion; “ Science Con- 
versations in the Lower Schools;” Prof. A, B. Morrill, New Britain; 


discassion. 
Friday, A. M.—* Reading: How to be Taught,” Prof. Russell, Worces- 
ter; “' History: An Old Castle,” Prof. Winchester, Middletown. 

Friday Evening. —* Bioging,” Miss Leigh, Hartford; Address, “ What 
we Owe to our Profession, r. Barbour, Yale College. 

Saturday Morning.— The Relation of Learning and Teaching;” F. E. 
Bangs, New Haven: “ Class Exercise in Arithmetic,” Miss He Page, 
Normal School, New Britain; reports of committees. 


— Mr. Arthur B. Morrill, of the class of '73 at Yale, suc- 
ceeds Prof. Sawyer at the Normal School in New Britain. Prof. 
8. has a splendid field of Jabor in the Moody Inst. at Northfield. 


— Ex-Supt. Parish of New Haven was the central figure of 
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interest at the thirtieth meeting of the High School Assoc. of 
Springfield, which was held recently. He gave many reminis- 
cences of the school and of his own experience. It is always a 
delight to meet his genial face, and it must have been a special 
pleasure to his old pupils after an interval of nearly a third of 
a century, Mr. Parish still makes it his headquarters at 
Denver, Col. 

— Mr. Seward of New York, president of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Assoc., explained the merits of his favorite system of teaching 
music at a meeting in New Haven last week. He evident 
believes in it thoroughly, and feels sure that its simplicity w 
eventually make it the universal method. 


— Miss C. E. Bush, for several years the well-known teacher 
of geography and history in the State Normal School at New 
Britain, severed her connection with the school at the close of 
last term. She has accepted the position of assistant principal 
of the State Normal School in Farmville,Va. This new school 
is to be congratulated on the acquisition of a lady whose per- 
sonal power to influence pupils for good is only equaled by 
her remarkable skill, ability, and enthusiasm in the class-room. 

[From personal acquaintance and observation of the school 
and institute work of Miss Bush, the editor desires to empha- 
size the words of our Connecticut correspondent. Miss Bush 
is one of our best New England teachers, especially in history 
and New England teachers will regret to lose her. and will 
follow her to her new field with hearty good wishes. ] 


— Supt. Cole of Albany visited the schools of New Haven 
last week, and inspected the work with great thoroughness, 


— 


MARTINS NEW (THIRD) 


BOOK ON THE 


HUMAN BODY 


JUST READY. 


It is the joint work of Prof. Martin and a teacher of wide experience with YOUNG 
PUPILS, to whom the book is adapted. It is called the 


HUMAN BODY ----ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


12mo, 90 cts. ; Examination Price, 45 cts., postage paid. 
Martin’s INTERMEDIATE Book, Human Body, 
BRIEFER COURSE, was the ONLY one UNQUALIFIEDLY REC. 


OMMENDED by the Michigan Boards of Health and Education, The 


new ELEMENTARY Course was not ready when the Boards took action. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 29 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 


It will Pay any Live Teacher to Read this List of Books! 


BOOKS on TEACHING and HELPS for TEACHERS. 


Hew te Study U. 8. History. A book to aid Teacherand Pupil. Its use will fill both with love and enthu- 
siasm for the study of History. 225 pp, cloth. Price, $1.00, money cheerfully refunded to any one not 
satisfied with the book. 

How to Teach Arithmetic. Being ee same methods that the author, Prof. John W. Cook, uses so suc- 
cessfully in bis classes in the [illinois Normal University, Cloth, 189 pp.; 75 cts. 

Curious Cobwebs. 225 quaint, queer, and curious questions, with answers, upon items of interest to every 
one, the answers to which are not generally known by the average person. Its use will arouse an interest 
in any school or family. Price, 20 cts. 

Hunter’s Helps to History, or Historical Games with cards on U. 8. History. Price, 50 cts. 

Kdward’s Monthly Report Cards. The finest thing ont. Price, 75 cts. per 100. Samples free, 

Historical Mottoes, for the walls of the school-room. Six inset, Price, 40 cts. 

Speakers, Dramas, Etc. A large variety to choose from. 
ee This is only gested list. Send for full catalogue. I havea larger stock of useful helps than any 


h tof N k. 
thie A. FLANACAN, 163 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


The Best Books for School and Home. 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. Lippincott's Science Series. 


Extraordinary Offer ! 


The CORRESPONDENOER UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
Chicago, Ill., organ of the new UNIVERSITY, will be 
sent for six months’ trial, half price, 50 cts. Sample 
copy for postage. Objects: Popular educution, sel/- 
denis, read it and Grow. 


JUST OUT! SOMETHING NEW! 


Grammar and Analysis 
Made Easy and Attractive 


BY — 


DIAGRAMS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE WORK ON GRAMMATI.- 
CAL DIAGRAMS YET PUBLISHED 

It contains all the dificult sentences of Harvey's 
Grammar (both old and new editions), selected on ac- 
count of the variety of constraction; also, difficalt sen- 
tences from other grammars and Greene’s Analysis, 
—- with several pages of miscellaneous sentences, 
verbal analysis, and parsing. It makes the stady of 
grammar the delight of both teacher and pupils. 

Price, $1 25. Sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
of price, Address the author, 

491 b F. V. IRISH, Lima, O. 
Liberal discount to dealers and for introduction. 


JOST PUBLISHED: 


Routledge's Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


By Mrs, HELEN W. 


With Maps and many illustrations. Quarto, boards, 
each, $1.00, 


UNITED STATES. 
A Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
FRANCE. 


School Boards and Teachers will f#nd this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 


application, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New Work. 


Payne will Help all Teachers 


See paue 256. 


Agents wanted to sell the following School Supplies. 


M°GUFFEY’S REVISED READING CHARTS. 


Designed to accompany MeGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING CHARTS comprise: 


I, Twenty-four primary lessons, on twenty-four charts, priuted in large, new, and beautiful type, and each lesson illustrated with 


well-executed, original design. 
These lessons begin with the simplest 


ible words, and make gradual progress—siow, but sure—with every chart, They are 


adapted to the OBJECT, LETTER, WORD, or PHONIC METHOD—or a conibination of any of these methods, 
Words in LEGIBLE SCRIPT are on every chart, enabling the pupils to reproduce the words of the lessons in writing. 


II. A full sheet, large ROMAN ALPHABET, capitals and small 


letters, and NUMERAL FIGURES. 


III. A full sheet, large SCRIPT ALPHABET, capitals and small letters. 
IV. A practical COLOR CHART, beautifully and clearly exhibiting the Primary and Secondary colors, aud the composition of 


the latter. 
V. A full sheet, large MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS comprise 28 No's, are entirely new, and were prepared to meet the de- 
mand for a good series of Charts and Object Lessons for the youngest pupils. Size of Charts, 26x32 inches. No other Charts 


combine so many attractive and useful features. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, Manilla,on Roller . . . « « 


$5.00. 


The Charts on Rollers can be sent by mail, in pasteboard case, on receipt of 60 cents additional for postage and cost of mailing. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, Manilla Board,in Portfolio . . «. « 


Where the Charts are exposed to dirt or other injury, the Strong 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, Manilla, with Revolving Stand . . . 


The most practical and convenient way for class use. 


5.00. 


Portfolio is desirable for their preservation, 


7.50. 
10.00. 


Profuseiy illustrated. New and Revised Edition, with 
a Supplement of nearly Six Thousand New Words. 
684 pages. Large 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides, 
$1.40 net. 

The lapse of some twenty years of unparalleled ac- 
tivity in literature and science, since the first edition 
of this work was issued, has engrafted upon our lan. 
guage many words that were then either quite unknown 
ornot in common use; and to —_ the more important 
of these within the reach of the readers of this work, 
a supplement of some six thousand new words ls now 
embodied in the volume, making it the most complete 
work extant of its class for the school and the family. 


Worcester’s New School Dictionary. 


Babeeas a Carefully Prepared Vocabulary of Words 
in Popular Use, together with tables Exhibiting the 
Pronunciation of Ancient and Modern Biographical 
and Geographical Names, Scripture Proper Names, 
Christian Names, etc. Prepared upon the Basis of 
the Latest Edition of Worcester’s Quarto Unabridged 
Dictionary. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. 90c. net. 
This valuable hand-book, embracing three hundred 
and ninety pages, will be found to contain jast the in- 
formation wanted, and at the same time to furnish a 


correct guide for the proper spelling and pronunciation 
of English words. 


ASTRONONY. 


By Prof. IsAA0 SHARPLESS and Prof. G. M. PHILLIPS. 
Profusely illustrated. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. Isaac SHARPLESS and Prof. G. M. PHILLIPS, 
authors of “ Astronomy,” etc. With Numerous ilius- 
trations. A Kry to this work has been p 
for the use of teachers. 


LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY, 


By Prof. WILLIAM H, Greene, M.D., Editor and 
lator of Wurtz's “Chemistry.” Fally Illus- 
trated. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY. 
PHYSIOLOGY, 4xp HYGIENE. 


Containing Brief Directions for Illustrative Dissections 
of Mammals, for Elementary Work with the Micro- 
scope, for Physiological Demonstrations on the Hu- 
man Body, and for the Management of Emergent 
Cases. By Prof. Joun C. CuTrer, B.8., D. 

With 140 Illustrations. All are bound uniform in 


style. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. Each $1.00 net. 


For Terms, for Examination and Introduction, address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
Or, 
T. W. CILSON, New Eng. Agent, 87 Franklin 


& CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA ; 


8t., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


First-class man, with dignity, scholarship, executive 
ability, and aptness to teach, united with sterling char- 
acter, for a presidency paying $24,000. We will regis- 
ter applicants for this ition without charge, All 
communications will be held strictly confidential. 
TEACHER'S COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
491 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


A SCHOOL OR FAMILY 
Desiring an experienced teacher of the Piavo, Litera- 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
htful city, in the State of New York, a er 
of Fronek ond German. The applicant must be able to 
® fluently these languagesand to teach them by 
the Natural Method. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 


N. Bureau, 
16 wiley St., Boston. 


invested in’ SOPER’S [NSTAN- 

NTS TANEOUS GUIDE to the P1ano 

and ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
air on either instrument at once. You re- 


491 
uire knowledge of music whatever. 
h $ ‘Address HEA NE & CO., Publish 
490 tf 


ers, 
178 Broadway, New York. 


- 


ress Miss A. 
Highest testimonials, ‘ ? 4 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS, on heavy Tar Boards. . . « « 
They are mounted on the best quality of Tar Boards, and printed on fine book paper, and are almost indestructible. 


ECLECTIC WRITING CARDS. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ASSISTANTS \N TEACHING PENMANSHIP, 


72 NUMBERS ON 36 CARDS, 


The ECLECTIC WRITING CARDS are each 13 inches long by 9 inches wide, with loop attached for suspend- 
ing on the walls of the school-room. 
Each Number Presents But One Letter or Principle. ’ 

The importance of this feature can not be over-estimated ; it will be appreciated by every practical teacher. 

The letters are white on a black ground, and are of a larger size than is usually employed in Writing Charts. They can be 
easily read and studied at a distance of thirty to afy feet. 

For convenience in instructing classes, a description of each letter is given on its Card. 

for convenience in handling, and for their better preservation when not in use, 


50, 


The thirty-six Cards are put up in a neat box, 


New Eclectic Hand-Book of Penmanship 


ECLECTIC SERIES OF NEW SCHOOL WALL MAPS, 


—~>THE LATEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST.<— 


THIS SERIES COMPRISES; 

1. THE HEMISPHERES .. . $5.00; 8. WORLD. Mereator. . . « « $5.00 
8 BUROPB...-.+ « 600} 9 BASTERN HEMISPHERE. .. . 6.00 
3. ASIA. « «© « « « WESTERN HEMISPHERE 600 
& .@ 6.00/11. PALESTINE AND CANAAN . . 500 
NORTH AMERICA .. « «+ + 600/12. CENTRAL STATES. 
6. SOUTH AMERICA . « (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky.) 

7. UNITED STATES .. + «+ « 5.00 | 13. CHART OF ELEM’TARY GEOGRAPHY, 5.00 


Size, 46 by 54 énehgo. Mounted on the best canvas, varnished and supplied with ex- 


tra heavy rotler an 
THE ECLECTIC MAPS are the most complete, handsome 2n4 substantial Schoo] Maps ever published. 


No others can compare with them. 


NEW ECLECTIC CHARTS °F HUMAN ANATOMY # PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Da. Anpaew Wuison, F. R. S. E., of the Edinburgh Medical School. Complete in three sheets. Same size and style as Maps, 
I. THE SKELETON, MUSCULAR SYSTEM, DIGESTIVE ORGANS, Ete. 
Il. THE ORGANS OF DIGESTION, CIRCULATION AND EXCRETION. 
ILL. THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND ORGANS OF SENSE. Set, 15.00. 


These maps and charts will be ressed pr id to any o tin the United States 
on receipt of the price named. 


—PuUBLISHED BY-— 


WAR AATWERP, BRAGG & GO., Cincinnati # New York, 


C. F. STEARNS, No. 8 Hawley Street, Boston, New England Agent. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 

A Wonter Book for Girls and Boys. . . . 
Herodotus for Roys and Girls. e 
Gustavas Adolphus, Hist ry of. ° 
Babyland for 1 . . . . 
Poems of Burns. ° 
Marmion Scott. Llus. . . . 
The Viking Bodieys. [llus. 
Geanter Statistics —y~ lus. 

Age valry. Legends King ar. 
Belf-Raised. . . . . . 
Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor. 2 vols. e 
° . 

e Algongaila sof New 
Ralph, The Drummer Boy. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Hawthorne psf ton, Mifflin & Co, Bost §2 
White G P Putnam's Sons. N ¥ 
Stevens “ 

T Y Crowell & Co, N ¥ 

D Lothrop & Co, Roston 
4 Smith “ ¥ uY 
Ingersoll r ros. 
Bulfinch 8 W Tilton & Go, Boston 
Southworth T B Peterson * Bros, Phila 


Taylor & Scudder Houghton Mifflin & Co, Bost 
@ P Patman’s sons, N 

Leland Houghton Miffiln & Co, Boston 

Rousselet &G. Henry Holt & Co, N 


Principles of General Grammar. . ° ° mer D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 
Bibie mary. . Smith & Poulebet Porter & Coates, Phila 
Occident. Boston Monday Lectures. e e Cook Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
The Story of Vitean. Lilus. Chas Scribner’s Sons, N 
Words: Their Use and Abuse. Matthews 8 C Griggs & Chicago 
Leisure Hours Awong the Gems. " . ° Hemlia Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 

of Industry. ‘ ‘ Paeton Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
The Ancient Empire of the East. Bayce Chas Scribner's Sons, N 
Grammar of mn Grammar. Bingham E H Batiler & Co, Phila 
Queer Stories for Boys and Girls. Eggleston Chas Scribner's Sons, N 
Apostolic Life. Vol. II > Parker Fank & W. 
Teaching and Teachers. . Trambull John LD Wattles, Phila 
The Mao Wonderfal. e Allea Fowler & Weils Co, N ¥ 
Some Heretics of Yesterday. e ‘ e Herrick Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
Fires Princtples of Natural Philosophy. Avery” Bueiden 

A Little Toor in France. ° James. James BR Osgood & Co, Boston 1 
A Young Girl's W . Boe Dodd, Mead & Co, N ¥ 1 
German Reader. Brandt G P Putnam's Sons, N 1 
Germas Grammar. ° e Deautech Ginn, Heath & Co, N Y 1 
JamesMadison Morse Houghton. Mifflin & Boston 1 
‘The Teacher's Manual. Rev.ed. . Orcutt Thompson, Brown & Co, 1 
Blements of Astronomy. White John Wiley & Sens, N Y 2 
PUBLISER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Payne will help all Teachers. see p. 256. 


Tue special attention of the readers of Tux 
JouRMNAL is called to the new announcement 
of F. V. Irish, Lima, O. His new book is one 
every teacher of language and grammar will 
want. It is entitled Grammar and Analysis 
Made Easy and Attractive by Diagrams; con- 
taining all the difficult sentences of Harvey's 
Grammar (both old and new editions), dia- 
grammed, also difficult sentences from other 
grammars and Greene's Analysis, closing with 
several pages of miscellaneous sentences, ver- 


~ bal, analysis, and parsing. It makes the study 


of grammar the delight of both teachers and 
pupils. Price, $1 25. A full notice of this ad- 
mirable book will appear in THz JoUuBNAL 
next week. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St., Providence, R. I, 
Oct. 15, 1884 
J. A. Swasey, Esq , 35 Pemberton sq , Bo-ton: 
Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use in 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory. 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 
Gorr, Rics, AND Principals. 
(formerly Mowry & Goff ) 


Tae large and striking announcement of Van 
Antwerp, Bragz & Co., Cincinnati and New 
York, in this issue of Toe JousgNAL, should 
be carefully read by all. This great Western 
House has a list of school text-books unexcelled 
by any publishers on the Continent or in the 
world. Send for their catalogue and study it 
carefully. The excellence of their books, the 
practical ability and experience of their authors 
of school and college books, make their books 
among the most popular and useful in the 
American market. Correspond with the house 
for terms for introduction. 


ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Exp and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $100 and upwards per day. En- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
any ether hotel in the city. 


Every reader of Taz JournNAL that has 
School Text-Books which they do not care to 
retain, should read in this issue the Card to 
Teachers of C. M. Barnes, Eeq., 151 and 153 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Mr. Barnes is pre- 
pared to buy or exchange for other books all 
such works as may not be needed. His cata- 
logue of cheap miscellaneous books will be sent 
for six cents to any reader of Tue JouRNAL. 
Such an exchange system as that conducted by 
Mr. Barnes is of mutual benefit to teachers and 
to himself. 


Colden's Liquid Beef Tonic combines al! 
the elements of nuturious food. Ask for Col- 
den's ; of druggists. 

PryYsicians prescribe Colden’s Liquid 


— For nearly 34 years I have been a victim 
of Catarrh. I have tried many remedies, re- 
ceiving little or no relief. I bought one bottle 
of Ely’s Cream Balm and derived more rea) 
benefit from that than all the rest added 

ther. You can recommend it as being a 
eafe and valuable medicine. — A. L. FULLER, 
Danby, N. Y. 


— There are over 275,000 school teachers in 
this country. 

3 Well Dressed People don’t wear dingy 
or faded things when the 10c. and guaranteed 
Diamond Dye will make them good as new. 
They are perfect. Get at druggists and be 
economical. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bar- 
lington, Vt. 


—In the mountains of lower California 
the amount of alumn is estimated at 100,000,- 
000 tons, and of sulphur 1,000,000 tons. 


— My wife used Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula. 
tor with great relief, it is the only relief from 
Heart Disease. I cheerfully recommend it. — 
J. B. Miller, P. M. Mulberry, Grove, Ill. $1.00 


per bottle. 


— The increased use of telephones in Europe 
is most notable in France, which has 5 535 
subscribers, while Germany has oniy 4,000. 


— As one having used Ely’s Cream Balm, I 
would say it is worth its weight in gold asa 
cure for Catarrh One bottle cured me.—S. A. 
LovELL, Franklin, Pa. (See advt.) 


— Statistics show that there are 7,668,000 
women in England and Wales who figure as 
wage-earners, covering a wids range of employ- 
ments. 


Scott’s EMULSION oF PurE Cop Liver 
O1L, with HyporuospuHites, Palatable as 
Milk, and borne by Delicate Stomachs. Dr. 
J. W. Compton, of Evansville, Ind., says: I 
have prescribed Scott’s Emulsion largely. I 
find it very palatable and borne wel! by deli- 


cate stomachs, even children take it readily, 
and it is very useful as a cough remedy. 


— Every fully developed nergy of wheat, 
oate and barley, has one ear that is superior to 
all the rest in productive power. 


— ‘Iam using Dr Graves’ Heart Regulator 
with great results, had Heart Disease for 9 
veers, so bad conld not lie down. — John Me- 
Gaff, Pike Station, O. The Heart R»gulator 
cures all forms of Heart Disease, nervousness 
and sleeplessnes. 


— England annually makes 990.000.000 gal- 
tons of beer, Germany 900,000,000, and the 
United States 600,000,000. . 


— When Doctors disagree it will he time 
enough to doubt the reliability of Kidney- 
Wort. Doctors all agree that it is a most valu- 

idneys. an wels, and frequently prescribe 
it. Dr. PC. Ballou of Monkton says: ‘‘The 
past year I have used it more than ever, and 
with the best results. It is the most successful 
remedy I have ever used.”” Sach a recommen- 
dation speaks for itself. Sold by all druggists. 
See advt. 


Irs Works Prove its Wort. 
More lustrous than the diamond’s sheen, 
More potent than the sword, I ween, 
More precious far than gold refiued, 

Or jewels of the rarest kind, 
A treasure prized by wisest men 
Is Est-rbrook’s unrivaled pen. 


dents and teachers. 
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HOUCHTON. MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARITHMETICAL AIDS. 


I. Counters. 
II. Materials for Keeping Store. 


III. A Pamphlet containing Explanations and 
Descriptions of Arithmetical Diversions. 


All in a neat box, 20 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher, 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enter. 
linear Rertes of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlinears pane been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 
Cc Specimen eand Cata b 

416 OA HLES DE SILVER & SONS, Pabliskers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


66 
Physiological “Charts of Life.” 
Printed In Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
wa Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARA, N. £. 4gt., 32 Frankiin St., Boston. 


JUST OUT! 
ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 


Contains the latest and best protuctionsof the Most PopoLaR® ENGLISH and AMSRICAN WRITERS of To. 
Day, together with some of the Choiczst Selections of Standard Literature. Bold by a!l Booksellers and News 
dealers, or will be rent, oy u receipt of price. 200 pages: Paper Bindmg, 30c.; Cioth. 50c, 

om SPROIAL OFFER he full set of the series, 12 nambers will be sent upon receipt of $3.00. 

THEE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Publication Department, C. C. SHORMAKER, Manager. | 1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., PHILADKLPHIA, 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPROVED POINTS in EACH SET. 
Cover the Whole Fieid of Geography and U. S&S. History. 
A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS, 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our Liberal Terms. 
475 eow FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


SU8SCRIBE FOR 


HEARNE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY. Education in the South, 


The Handsomest Peper Published. 
rice, $1.25 a yeur. 
a By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Sen cent stamp for sample copy. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 173 Broadway, N.Y. | In Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston. 


Educational Publishers, 
5. WINCHELL C0, Metropol’n 61k, Chicago, 
GRUBE’S METAOD IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIO, 30 
1000 WANS OF 1000 THACHERS, . .  . 4 Il. THE FREEDMEN. 
WEDGWOOW's TOPIUAL ANALYSI4, . . . 50 
PRIMARY FRIDAYS, New Edition, . . 25 
CROOKER’S LESSONS ON COLOR . ° 30 
RICHARDSON’S GRADED LANG. EXERCISK®, each 10 
FAIRBANK’S SCHOOL SONGS, four grades, each 10 
TOMO SOL-FA COURSK FOR SUHOOLS, each 5 
25 


I, SOUTHERN EDUCATION BEFORE 1860. 
Nov. 8, Saturday, 11 A, M. 


Nov. 22, Saturday, 11 A. M. 
Ill. THE REVIVAL OF THE HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. Nov. 29, Saturday, 11 A. M. 
IV. THE PEOPLE’S COMMON SCHOOL. 
Dec 6, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


V. THE NEW SOUTH AND THE NATION, 


TONIC SOL-FA MANUAL FOR TKAUHKRA, Part I., Dec. 12, Saturday, 11 4. 
. 13, -M. 


BATUHELLOB’S BOLQUET OF SONG, Tonic Sol-fa, 


INow 
THE NEW-ENGLAND 


BINGHAM’ 
S Bureau of Education 


Has done business, under its present manager, two 
unbroken years, from Sept. to Sept. During these 
5 years the undersigned has devoted all his time and em- 
plo ~ all his to the mu- 
tual interests of Teachers desiring positions or promo- 
N ew E dition. tion, and school officers desiring teachers in every grade 
Revised and in Great Part Rewritten 
BY FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 
1. We have extended our lines until we literally 
W. GORDON McCABE, A. M., oceupy the whole tield.—the Nation, its States and Ter- 
ritories. We are as likely any day to receive calls for 
Connecticut. 
2. Though our membersbip is daily expiring by limit- 
Price $1 08 ation, yet constant somuaphent by registration, give us 
more a thousand living members at all times, 
merous ca'ls for teachers, constantly coming in But 
many of these members, among the bert teachers in 
every department of instruction from t.e Kindergarten 
to the College, are not seeking positions, bat prefer- 


Price of Tickets for the Course, $1.00. 
Simgle Tickets, . 25 cls. 


ey For tickets, address or call on A, P. GREEN, 16 
Hawley St., Boston. 490 


of school. The pro-pects for the fature usefulness of 

this Bureau were never so encouraging as to day. 
Head Master of University School, Petersburg, Va. | teachers from New * ork as from Masaacbusetta; from 
Virginia as from Rhode Island; from Uregon as from 
ON RECEIPT OF WHICH COPIRS WILL BE large majority of whom are etmmployed. If all were en- 
SENT FUR EXAMINATION. gaged, we should bave no candidates to supply the nu 


mest They now hold good positions, but they natur- 
want more salary. He ce School Officers have 
learned where to apply for the best teachers, and the 


E. H. BUTLER & CO.,, 


PUBLISHERS, best teachers where to register to find access to the best 
schools, 
17 and 19 South Sixth 8t., a” charge is made to School Officers for services 
e 
PHILADELPHIA. 3. This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 


fessional educator, who bas spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devo much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 
4. It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
. the year when teachers are not called for at this 
gency. 


Now Ready: 
Circulars and forms of application sent Fake. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


HISTORY = TEACHERS.) 


By Mary Buakg. 


Price, 15 Cents. KIND WORDS. 


It contains an outline of historical study from the; Hirmam Orcurt, LL.D — Dear Sir: It gives me 

first to the eight centaries, inclusive. very sincere pleasure to say that the teachers whom we 

The work of each century stands distinctly by itself. heve core through your wise and judicious assist: 
a 


ance, have proved to be among the mosi successfal and 
Tt is a gaide to the books and maps to be used by st vained of yi cor pe. and | shall always avail myself 
ik 


your aid, under like circumstances, with a fee.ing 
safety and comfort. 1 have the honor to be 


New England Agent: 
JOHN VAUGHN, 27 Franklin St., Boston. 


Beef Tonic for the 
the weak, worn, and dyspep- 


An Easy Way to Get PAYNE. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley Boston, Mass, Very truly yours, Joun 8. 


Fort Wayne, ” Oct, 11, 1884. 
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ADVERTISING CHEATS. 


“Tt has become so common to begin an 
article in an elegant, interesting style, 

“Then run it into some advertisement, that 
we avoid all such, 

‘** And simply call attention to the merits of 
Hop Bitters in as plain, honest terms as possi- 


ble, 

To induce people 

**To give them one trial, which so proves 
their value that they will never use anything 


° THe REMEDY 80 favorably noticed in all the 


rs, 
ligious and secular, is 

* Having a large sale, and is supplanting all other 
medicines. 

“ There is no denying the virtues of the Hop plant, 
and the proprietors of Hop Bitters have shown great 
shrewdness and ability 

“Ip compounding a medicine whose virtues are so 
palpable to every one’s observations.” 


Dip SHE Diz? 
"No! 


‘She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years,’’ 

«* The doctors doing her no good;”’ 

** And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers ssy so much about.”’ 

«Indeed ! Indeed !” 

thankful we should be for that medi- 
ne!’ 
A DAUGHTER’s MisErRy. 

‘*Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery, 

‘From a complication of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic troubles and Nervous debility. 

‘* Under the care of the best physicians, 

‘* Who gave ber disease various names, 

- Bat no relief, 

“And now she is restored tous in good 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, 
that we had shunued for years before using it.’’ 
—The Parents. 


FATHER Is GETTING WELL. 

My daughters say : 

‘How much better father is since he used 
Hop Bitters.’’ 

** He is getting well after his long suffering 
from a disease declared incurable.”’ 

‘‘ And we are so glad that he used your Bit- 
ters.’—A Lady of Utica, N. Y. 

None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 


on the white label, Sbuo all the vile, poisonous stu 
with Hop” or Hops” in their name, 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Norma! Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll ané 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 

PROFESSIONAL. 


LL&EN STENOGRAPHIC INST., Pemberton 8q., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars, 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address th: 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 344 cs 


LOCUTION and VOICE CULTURE. UL. ALOnzo 
BUTTERFIELD, 90 Myrtle St , Boston, Mass. 


AND VOICE CULTURE, 


Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
remont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS.INSTITUTE OF TRCHNOLOG Y, Boston 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
Rose POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute 


ndiana. For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM. For 
Particulars see page 265. 


THe sectional maps of the United States, of 
previous editions of Maury’s Revised Manual, 
published by the University Publishing Co., 
of New York, have presented the counties of 
each State, and have been warmly commended 
for their accuracy, fullness, and general excel- 
fence. Educators and friends, however, whose 
opinions are entitled to high respect, have ad- 
vised the omission of the county lines and 
names from these maps, in order to adapt 
them to aasier use of pupils in the preparation 
of lessons. To accomplish this end, entirely 
new sectional maps, revised to date, have been 
made. Every detail has been studied with 
minute care to produce the best maps, — the 
most distinct, the most helpful to the eye, and 
the most beautiful, — possible to the arts of 
chartography, engraving, and printing. The 
opportunity has been improved to make two or 
three changes in the grouping of the States, 
for the more satisfactory presentation of every 
portion of the Union, An admirable map has 
also been added, showing principle routes of 
travel and transportation, and standard time. 
The text, in its substance and its arrangement 
in sections and paragraphs, has received ro 
material change. Copies of this and former 
editions of the Revised Manual can, therefore, 
be easily used together in the same classes. 

TO Morsers. — Mrs. Winslow's. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright asa button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the bost 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, ‘Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 

WE invite special attention to the announce- 
ment of George Routlege & Sons, 9 Lafayette 
Place, New York City, in Taz JouRNAL of 
this week. The Historical Course in Words 
of One Syllable, by Mrs. Helen W. Pierson, of 
United States, England, Germany, and France, 
will amply repay the careful examination of 
School Boards and Teachers. Specimen pages 
sent free on application. Don’t fail to write at 
once for them. It is a new and unique method 


of teaching history. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 
An old physician retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East Iodia missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, also 
a positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and al! 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested ite wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make it known to his suffering feliows. Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming W. A. 

NOyEs, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


NETT INSTITUTE. Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Beane, Boston, Maas. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education anc 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
ool, 1679 Washington St. (Pwecen House), ton. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT WoronsteR. For Both Sexes. 
or particulars, 
458 E. H. Russe, Principal. 


97 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


The next term will begin with entrance examinatior 
on Wednesday, t. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Mise ELLEN HyD&, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 8aLum, Mass, 
or Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. Boorr. 183 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special 

vanced Course for s classes of studeuts. Address, 

for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PEEPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 


Common branches. English and Scientific | 


aasical. Address Gorr & SMITH, Principals. 


for this Volume of THE JOURNAL, 


Before selecting a_ History, Teachers 
are requested to examine 


BUTLER’S 
Pictorial History United States 


NEW EDITION. 
Price, $1.00. 


1g Sent by mail, without additional 
charge, on receipt of price. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


New England Agent: 
JOHN VAUGHN, 27 Franklin St., Boston. 


The Best Time to get Payne. 


See page 265. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Causes no Pain. 
Gives Belief at 
once. “Thereugh 
Treatment will 
Cure, Not a Ligq- 
uid or Snuff. A 
ply mestrils. 
Give Tris 
~ 50 cts. at uggists. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, aca 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


Transacted inevery State and Territory. 
Rev. F. A. FREEDLEY, Prest. De Pauw College, 
New Albany, Ind. : “ With pleasure I speak thus pub- 
licly of your promptpess and efficiency in furnishing 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Di » Bilio . Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints, 

SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 


IT WILL SURELY CURB 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have beeu quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER, 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Luvented. 


Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. 

Price, $5. Send for descriptive circular to 

489 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


A GARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books = may 
need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 

459 zz CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 

Adapted to allschools. Raises the per cent. of attend- 
ance. Saves time and iabor. Promotes accuracy and 
uniformity in reports. 

Recommended by Supt. A. P. Stone, Springfield, 
Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent of Mass. Board 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 


Educators, send 20 cents for sample . Stam 
3. M. BAXNON, 
Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 
tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
Writers Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 


taken. Address, ON, 
bracing Dialogues, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 


Lock Box Springfield, Maas. 
hy 0 Speakers, Recita 
18 Ann Street, New York. 


488—1 

4 are the best and cheapest 
OUR NEW SCHOUL AiD system for conducting 
schoolain good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
ant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 0c. 
BD new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift goa 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per dozen. Large set samples 2c. If you do 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. a 
list, order blanks, return envelo; free. All postpaid by mail. 
Stampstaken. Please send a order. FINE ABT PUBLISHING 

Co., WARREN. 


LOANS, 


Principal need never be repaid 


so long as Interest is Rept up. Personal se 
curity only for interest. Honest poor ormen 


moderate means can send 6 cents for partico- 
gy lcan forms,ete. Address T. GARDNER, - 


ager, Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTUBER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPBIA. 
sar MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 20 


Catalogues on application cow 


my with capable and successful teachers. It is 
I would desire in filling any vacancy.” 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
LL. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 

Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses for every department of instruction; recommends 

good schools rents. Call on or address 

RS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Teachers’ 


American and 
240 =x (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


A Choice Collection 


of School Circulars, with judicious advice to parents 
and guardians. Professors, teachers, governesses, in 
every department of art and learning.recommended to 
colleges, schools, and families. References to the fam- 
ilies of the Hon, Hamilton Fish, Ex-Secretary Evarts. 
Cyrus W. Field. 


Miss H. HESSE, 
487 1 36 W. 2ist Street, New York City. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form,. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 
- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 
3. Selis or rents school properties. 
School Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to improve their situations, will tind it to their ad. 


vantage toapplyto «4. LOVELL & ©O., 
480 16 AsTOR PLACE, New City. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 


Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and tas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville fur the pas- 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers, 


8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23814 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN, 


THE BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ AGENGY. 


For terms address 
EVERETT O, FISK, 
486 13 Trement Piace, Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 
Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 


plication-form. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

“I must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 


Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 
F. DIMON 
484 tf hia. 


1613 Chestnut St., Philadelp 
Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED! Quick. To sell the 


PRESIDENT 


462 


ce Prest. so sketch of eac 

paign statistics. steel portraits of the candé- 
dates, &c., &c. 550 pages, Send S0c. for outfit 
at ence. Strike quick — be first in the fleld. 
Rely ona reliable house. We have been established 
16 years ; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran- 
tee the best book and earliestissued. ral terms. 
Address HUBBARD BRos., 10 Federal Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN, 
H. J. Ramadeil and Ben. Perley Poore. 600 pp., 3tfa 
e illustrations. The most authentic edition pub- 
ished. Prospectus, 59 cents. Send at once. Also for 
Life of Wendell Phillips (jast published é and Lives of 
Noted Women of Kurope and Amortee. ‘irculars free. 


N BROTHERS, 
477 tf 81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
and 
A PRIZE receive free a costly box o 
* which will help all, of either sex, 


to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address TauE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 457ssj 


Send six cents for 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of Edus 


cational Pertraits, to this Ofice. 
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HOW WE LIVE: 
The Human Body, and How to Take Care of It. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT 
Author of , Principles and Practice of Teaching,” “ Geographical Resder,” “ Nataral History Readers,” etc., 


AND EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D. 
THE TEXT-BOOK FOR THE TIME. 


Thoroughly adapted to elementary instruction in the public schools; giving special attention to the laws of 
Mygiene (including the effects of alcohol and narcotics on the a as ascertained from a careful 
stady of Anatomy and alsoa of Terms, Complete Index, etc. 

men copy will be sent to any address, post paid, for examination, on 
Correspondence is invited. ; 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York. for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mc volames,— one for Primary and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing the most approved method of teaching subject in the 
Course of Stady for the public schools of New York City. It contains a greater fand of valuable information, 

ly arranged, in relation to the teacher's work than is to be found in any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 
day, this book 1s a guide or an assistant to teachers everywhere. In graded and im ungraded schools it is equally 
indiapensadie. J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 CepAR STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
PRIMARY MANUAL, + « $1.00 | Beth beoks sent to one address on receipt 
GRANMUAR 1.35 ef $3.00. 

I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able and practical work, which will be found an invalaable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 
to those just nning the profession of teaching. I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 
out the tates. THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal ge, - York City. 


New York, July 24, 1884. 
AMERICAN SOHOOL BOOK CO., HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin 8q., New York. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. 3s. 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC $ .25 | Pudlished, 


SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IVY BOOK-KKEPING..  .65 
CURM’s NEW METHOD IN ENGLINH ANALYSIS.. .50 Le fl f tai | 
GRAVES’S NEW GR‘DED SPELLING BOOK...... 15 a ets rom ot ey. 


Eutroductery price, 40 cts, 
receipt of introdactory price. 


WALUS OUTLINES OF KNGLI“H HISTOKY. ..... .70 
HOLTZ’s FIRST LESSONS IN PAYSIOS (Kev. ed.) “50 Edited by JOSEPHINE EB. HODGDON. 
Catalogues sent on application. 491 az Choice selections from the historical 
school use 


LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted 
and home reading. 

Among these selections will be found stadies upon 
which Mr. Motley !aid the foundstions of a permanent 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 


PAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. |The Siege of Leyden; The Biography of William the 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. Bilent; the Life and Death of Sir Palutp Sidney; The 


Montelth’s Two-Book teography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
Send for Catalogues. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
8. B. CARRING'TON, Agt. for New England, 
Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANK LIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGESERA, 
SCUDDER'’s U. HISTORY, 

WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 

BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENY HOLT & CO., E STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 
R. LOCK WOOD, New Yoru ; HACHETTE & CO.’S 
London Publications ; TAUCHNITZ's English Authors. 
Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the Foreign 
Send for Catalogue. 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 
Importer Foreign and Domestic Books and Periodicals, 
481 zz 144 Tremont ™., Bosten. 


Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Hng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHNSON’S 
Family Atlas of the World. 


Acknowledged to be the best. 
New edition just issued. 

Fully revised to date. 

Two medals and a decoration. 
Over 189,000 sold to date. 

We want more men in each State. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO.,, 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 
487—z 


School Room Wall Maps 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. = 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.,; PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'yReaders.| 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 4 
GREENE'S New Grammurs. | 15 Bromfield St. > 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
AAGAR’S Mathematics. 

@ERARD’S New U. 8. History. 

@OODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROVE'S American Literature, BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
ROYSE'S English Literature. as 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


ALL TEACHERS 


IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
‘STHRE ILLUSTRATOR’? 
Of the Lessons. 
60 cts, per year. Sawple number free, 
2 00 N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


CHARLES COLLINS. 


4i4 Breadway, « NEW YORE. 


Parker's Nat'l Philosophy, (ist L-ssons,) 50 
Parker’s Naturalig ‘Plympton). 1 50 
Sueli’s Olmsted's School Astrono ny. 1 00 
Snell's Olm-ted’s School Astronemy, 
Nrw Ed:tion - ° 
Kimball's Olmsted's College Philoso- 


phy. 12 455 1234 Nassau Mt.. New Vork City. 
National Subscription A 
OLARK & HAYNAKD, 1 Brosdwar.) HOW 
PUBLISH ORK. Order all PERIODICALS American 


Auderson’s Histories and Mist’l Renders; 

Leighten’s History of Rome; 

Themsou’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Wrench 

Reed an ellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

Miatchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


SAVE 


161 Wabash Av., Chicago’ 111 Devonshire Bi, Hoston. MONEY. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, 


and Foreign, at CLus RATEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers — th Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES on hand. Price on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
Address HENRY D. NOYES «& CO, 
12% Bromfield Bt., Roston. Maas. 


TO 


—— Sold by 
¥. W. SonOENaOF Joun WANAMAK 
New York City; Boston, Mass. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Just Out: GRA se FRANCAISE POUB LES ANGLAIS; $1.50. Mey to the 


Exercises; 50 
Any work of Dr. 
15, Puiled obtatned half the retail price to the author, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
HMiuxley’s Lessons in Klem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical 1.40 
BRescee’s Lesseus in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jeunes’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessensin Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lesseus in Blem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Bducational Catalogue sent free on appi 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0O., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publ 


PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
GOLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
Boston 
GOLOR-SENSE, Adopted by Bowion 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ww” For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf 7 Park 


Street, BOSTON. 
42 Bleeker St. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘xewonx, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12m0, cl, $1.76. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown cloth, $3.50 
OUTLINES OP GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12:0. cloth, $1.25. 
B ROVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 


PorTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA 
The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 |Buckwaiter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

YORK. (Coates’s Speaker. 
‘Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
'Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 \Sharpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom. 

Language Series. 
'Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 

CHICAGO.  Greeley’s Political Economy. 

Dickens’s Child’s History England 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart's German Classtos for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 75 


The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 6.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and 8c 1.26 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se » 1.28 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and 

ascom’s Ment. ctence lish Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natura: Theoloy, é 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to tha Publishers 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N. Y. City. 


! Choir and Singing Class Books, 


Choral Worship. 0. 


No better provision for the needs of choirs has for a 

long time been furnished. A noble collection of 
Church Music, and full Instructive Course, 
Cheral Worship bas 320 pages, divided as follows: 
100 pages for the Elements, full of pleasing exercises 
and Secular Songs in 1, 2, 3, or 4 parts; —75 pages of 
Hymn Tunes in metres :—110 pages of Anthems ; — 
and about 30 pages of eous Sacred Music for 
concerts. 

Mailed for the Retail Price, $1: Price per doz., $9, 


The Model Singer, 


For Singing Classes. D. B. TOWNER, 

A convenient, entertaining, and useful book of 192 

ges, containing 124 graded Exercises, 54 Glees and 

art Songe, 29 Hymn Tunes, 18 Anthems and 4 Chants; 
a large and fine provision of material for the teacher. 


Mailed for the Retail Price, 60c.; Price per dos., $6, 


Gems for Little Singers. 


a charming collection of genial little songs for Primary 
Schools, Kindergartens, and the Children at Home. 
46 pictures and 62 Songs. By Elizabeth U. Em 
and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Mailed for the Retail Price, 30c.; Price per doz., $3, 
487 OLIVER DITSON & OO., Boston. 


THE FEITSHANS 


School of Elocution. 


The Fall Term opens Oct. 2, 1884. There will be 
given a course of instruction especially adapted for 
teachers, Readers, Actors, and also a course in Shaks- 
pere. This school grants diplomas to those who com- 
plete the fullcourse, Send for Catalogue. 

No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 

349 zz J. O, FEITSHANS, Principal. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEERVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm, Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Oourse, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ns} Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


THE 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIBAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 


A New and Entargedj Edition of this valuable work 
has just been issued, 

In this book the authow- has presented the results of 
thirty-tive years of successful experience in the school- 
room. it will be found a work of special vaiue to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all, 

Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


<<” The New and Complete Catalegue of 
The PUBLICATIONS of 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Astor Place, NewjVork, 
Contuining 
Scientific and other Text-Buvks for Colleges, Indus- 
trial Schools and Ihevivgical Seminaries, with 
many Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Kic., including Works oD 
Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Bouok-keeping» 
Onemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, En- 
gineering. Metallurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Etec,, And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles. Testaments. Lexicons. 
Grammars, Keading-Books and Concordances. 
Also a full List of their Editions of 


JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Will be sent free to by mail any one orderia it. 


White's New 


Hanson, Mass. 
Bartlett, N. H. 
Orono, Me. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Parkersburg, W, Va. 
Eto. 


Provincetown, Mass. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Easton, Mass. 
Memphis, Tena. 
Denver, Colo. 
Bto. 


Arithmetics. 


TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


Adopted for 
Pall River, Mass. Springfield, Mass. Gloucester, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. Lewiston, Me. Calais, Me. 
Great Falis, N H. Salisbury, Mass. Norwich, Ct. 


Richmond, Me. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
Rochester, N. H. 
Somerset, Mass. 
Wheeling. W. Va. 
Bto. 


C, P. STEARNS, Agent, 8 


Descriptive Circular and Price- List on Application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


Hawley Strest, BOSTON, 
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